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PREFACE 


Tus book is too unambitious for a preface, but 
it may be thought to require some justification. 
How it came to be written was this. Nearly 
three years ago I published a short study of the 
thought of St Paul in Ephesians, which was 
received more kindly than I could have hoped. 
But it seems to have been found too difficult, 
too closely-packed, perhaps, in its form, for the 
non-theological students in the Colleges. The 
publishing department of the S.C.M. asked me 
to undertake a study of the Epistle which 
should follow the actual text rather more closely, 
and attempt to present the same line of thought 
more directly than in my previous treatment. 
I have tried here to do what was asked, and I 
hope that this attempt will meet their needs. 
The-general approach is inevitably much the 
same—and I have to thank Mr Milford for 
allowing that—though nearly everything that 
follows has been specially written for the present 
purpose. The treatment has been perforce short 
and summary, in order to keep the price as low 
as possible. 

Books written to order are seldom satisfactory. 


1 S% Paul and Social Psychology, Oxford University Press, 1923, 
Ss 
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I can only hope that this may not be wholly 
useless for those readers for whom it was pro- 
duced, and that possibly it might be of some 
assistance for “ Scripture ” in the sixth forms of 
schools. 

The text followed is normally that of R.V. 
It would be best to read the relevant text of 
each section first of all, then my remarks, then 
the text again. I have given references to a 
few standard books on the general “ back- 
ground ” for those who wish to fill in the outline : 
and those who desire a more detailed textual 
study should use Dr Armitage Robinson’s 
splendid commentary. 


E. R. B. 


Lutworrs Cove, 
Jan. 1926. 
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A PHILOSOPHY FROM PRISON 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir is quite outside the scope of this study to 
discuss in detail any critical problems. Ques- 
tions of authorship, date and so forth are for our 
purpose not of the first importance. Our task 
is rather to try and understand and interpret 
the book as it stands for our own time. Who- 
ever it was that wrote Ephesians, there it is, 
with something to say to us. And it is infinitely 
more important to appreciate its profound and 
living message than to be quite certain who the 
author was. Shakespeare remains Shakespeare, 
even if he were proved to be Bacon. Moreover, 
the critical investigation of documentary and 
textual evidence demands a certain specialised 
training: and it is not likely that anyone who 
possesses it will trouble to read a book such as 
this. It would, therefore, be rather waste of 
time and energy to go into such problems at 
all deeply here; especially as a discussion far 
more adequate than any that is within my power 
to give can be found in Professor Moffatt’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, or any com- 
petent modern book of the kind. Such small 
contribution as I may be able to make lies along 
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the quite different line of exposition and inter- 
pretation. And I venture to think that it is 
work of this kind, relating the thought of the 
New Testament writers to current philosophy 
and science, that is most needed at the present 
moment. The great specialist scholars have 
laboured: our generation needs help to enter 
their labours. It is this humbler task which is 
here attempted. But yet it is true of this as of 
any other Book that it must throw light upon 
its inner meaning if we can know something of 
how it came to be written, of the material 
supplied by circumstances, the motives at work - 
in the writer’s mind, the psychological and social 
background against which it was projected—if, 
in other words, we can trace how it took shape 
in the author’s brain and heart. Behind every 
book there is a man: and the real evidence for 
Christianity, as a great New Testament scholar 
has written, lies in men rather than in manu- 
scripts. We shall thus better appreciate what 
follows if we try to get a summary impression of 
the situation which this Letter met, the kind of 
people to whom. it was addressed and the 
experience which lies behind it. 

1. The traditional view, that it is the work of 
St Paul, may be taken as probable though not 
proven. The critical tendency at the present 
moment is on the whole strongly conservative. 
After a time of radical speculation which left 
unchallenged hardly a single one of the tradi- 
tional ascriptions, there is now a swing-back to 
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the right. It may now be taken as established 
that most of the Epistles ascribed to St Paul in 
our Bibles were in fact written by him. There 
remain, however, a small number which must 
still be regarded as uncertain; and Ephesians 
falls into this group. If St Paul did write it, 
as I believe he did, it gathers up in a quite won- 
derful way the results of his life-work and 
experience and the fruition of his maturing 
thought. It fits exactly into its right place in 
the story of his own development and the 
evolution of early Christianity, and becomes far 
more pregnant and intelligible than on any 
other view of its origin. If it can be kept in its 
traditional place, there is far more sense to be 
made of it than can be yielded on any other 
hypothesis. It would, therefore, be perfectly 
justifiable to argue that this hypothesis “ fits 
the facts” better than any rival suggestion, 
unless we find any facts that it will not fit. A 
single definite negative would be fatal to it. 
Now here we certainly do encounter difficulties. 
The grounds on which the old view is disputed 
are chiefly dependent on internal evidence, on a 
scrutiny, that is, of the book itself. Examine it 
rigorously, it is suggested, and so much will be 
found that is incompatible with Pauline author- 
ship that it forces us to abandon the position. 
Its style, its outlook, its presuppositions, are 
those of another man and another age. These 
objections must be briefly noticed, though no 
detailed discussion is possible. 
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First, it is said—and with a great deal of 
truth—that the style of Ephesians differs very 
markedly from that of Corinthians, Romans and 
Galatians, the indisputably Pauline epistles. 
To begin with, the actual vocabulary is in strong 
contrast to that of the other group. The charac- 
teristic Pauline words and phrases hardly occur 
in this epistle, whereas, on the other hand, it is 
full of words which are not found in the undis- 
puted letters. Moreover, the style, the sentence- 
formation and the general presentation of the 
argument, is not that of the man who wrote 
Romans. There is truth in this: but it seems to 
be overlooked that after all the words a man 
uses depend upon what it is that he has to talk 
about. If Mr Kipling were to be inspired to 
write a book on higher mathematics it would be 
absurd to doubt its authenticity on the ground 
that the language in which it was written was so 
unlike that of the Jungle-Book. Similarly here, 
the matter dealt with is so different from that 
discussed, let us say, in Galatians as naturally to 
demand a different vocabulary. It can also be 
shown that every one of the letters which are 
admittedly St Paul’s work contains words which 
are found in none of the others, and that even 
the most characteristic letters are without some 
of the “ characteristic’? words. The word for 
Cross does not occur in Romans.’ But this 
whole discussion is really rather pedantic. Every 
speaker and writer has, no doubt, a certain 

1 See Dr Lock’s article in Hastings’ D.B. 
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number of favourite words and phrases: other- 
wise parody would not be possible. But no 
man’s language is fixed for him in advance; 
he creates it as his mind moves and works. 
St Paul was not a schoolboy with a gradus. It 
must be remembered also that St Paul did not 
write his letters but dictated them, adding only 
personal salutations and the signature with his 
own hand. It is possible that he merely dictated 
notes, leaving his secretary to work them up. 
And it is not surely unfair to suggest that the 
difference of style which we find here may be due 
to his having had a different secretary. Every 
one knows that men in high positions have several 
epistolary styles, and for precisely this reason. 
Secondly, and far more seriously, it is objected 
that the theology which is expressed in this 
Epistle cannot be the theology of St Paul. The 
characteristic . Pauline expectation of the 
imminent Coming of the Christ is lacking: 
instead, we have a totally different outlook— 
the idea of ages of development and a long vista 
of “ generations to come.” And this, it is said, 
is quite inconsistent with the thought of the Paul 
whom we know in other letters. Yet, as Dr 
Lock has pointed out, already in Romans he had 
been considering something like a philosophy of 
history and looked forward to a long develop- 
ment. Indeed, the central chapters of that 
Epistle (Rom. ix.-xi) are, to my mind, obviously 
the first draft—worked out in terms of Old 
Testament exegesis—of the position developed 
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in Ephesians. We must keep in mind that a 
man’s thought moves apace, far too fast, some- 
times, for post-mortem critics. Anybody with a 
mind awake is constantly advancing his front 
and leaving behind his own published opinions. 
Do not most of us find, after writing anything, 
that even while we correct the proofs of it, we 
have already outgrown what is printed there ? 
Can St Joan be by the same hand as, for example, 
Man and Superman? The whole pressure of 
St Paul’s experience was driving his thought along 
in the direction of substituting the notion of 
the Spirit transforming the world to the divine 
pattern by changing the hearts of redeemed men 
and women, for the cruder Messianic expectation 
into which, as a Jew, he had tried to fit his new 
faith. There is really nothing, I think, in 
Ephesians which cannot be held to grow quite 
naturally out of positions which he had already 
established. 

Thirdly, it has been felt that the philosophy 
which the Epistle is designed to combat is that 
of an age much later than St Paul, and was not 
on the horizon in his lifetime. It is thought that 
what is overtly challenged in the closely parallel 
letter to the Colossians, and implicitly criticised 
in Ephesians, is a system of thought which was 
later known as Gnosticism—a phenomenon of 
the second Christian century. If this were 
certain the whole case must fall, as surely as, if 
a line of Paradise Lost referred to The Origin of 
Species, we should know that the line was 
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certainly not authentic. But, in fact, it is clear 
that the so-called Gnosticism was only one 
particular application of a system of thought 
which, as is shown below (pp. 58 sq.), is very 
much older than Christianity. 

Some, too, have felt that the tone of the whole 
letter is tame, toneless and unspontaneous, the 
product of an imitative mind writing in a less 
creative age. The note of challenge, says Dr 
Sanday, has gone. Von Soden finds in it what 
he calls a biblicising of the Christian ethic, a 
reduction of it to precept and rule by an age 
which could not recapture the first fine careless 
rapture of the early days. This is largely a 
matter of impression. I can only say that I 
feel behind the letter the force of a great 
master-mind, creative, spontaneous and dynamic, 
climbing up to the height of a great argu- 
ment; while recognising that several first-class 
scholars, far more qualified to judge, feel other- 
wise. 

Summing up, we must admit that these diffi- 
culties (with others of a like kind not noticed 
here) are weighty in their cumulative effect. 
But, in spite of the great authority of Dr Moffatt, 
they need not be regarded as fatal, for each 
can be met more or less satisfactorily. The 
hypothesis of Pauline authorship seems to ex- 
plain the facts to be explained more satisfac- 
torily than any other, and the facts which force 
us to cross-examine it do not, to my mind, 
establish a real negative. We may regard it, 
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then, as tenable and may go as far as to say 
highly probable, that Ephesians is the work of 
St Paul. 

If this is so, it falls into the group known as 
the epistles of the Captivity, along with Colos- 
sians, Philippians and Philemon. They are all 
avowedly written from prison: and the prob- 
ability is that they date from those two years 
spent under open arrest at Rome (Acts xxvii. 30) 
waiting for the trial before Nero, about the 
result of which the New Testament leaves us 
tantalisingly uninformed. There is, it is true, 
a certain amount of evidence for another im- 
prisonment—at Ephesus—and St Paul had also 
been kept a prisoner for more than two years at 
Cæsarea (Acts xxiv. 27). But on all grounds 
the imprisonment at Rome, the heart and 
capital of the imperial system, suits the circum- 
stances best. And this will give us the approxi- 
mate date as somewhere between 60 and 62; 
just before his acquittal (if he was acquitted) 
and two years before the fire in Rome and the 
famous Neronian persecution in which St Peter, 
if not St Paul as well, is commonly supposed to 
have lost his life. (The end of the story is still 
wrapped in mystery.) 

The light which will be thrown upon the letter 
by the place it occupies in the author’s life will 
become apparent a little later on. But, mean- 
while, we must ask to whom it was addressed. 
There is much to suggest that its title “ To the 
Ephesians ” does not quite correspond with the 
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facts. St Paul had lived some three years in 
Ephesus, the capital of the province of Asia, 
making it his headquarters for the evangelisation 
of the district (Acts xix. 10). For some time he 
had lectured daily, and had many disciples, 
friends and converts there. His farewell to the 
Ephesian Presbyters had been one of touch- 
ing intimacy (Acts xx. 17 sq.). One would 
expect that a letter to that church would be 
full of intimate, personal reminiscence. Yet, in 
fact, what we find is the reverse of this. There 
is no mention of anyone by name. There is a 
certain diffidence in approach. He wonders 
(iu. 2) if they know his past history. He does 
not speak of himself as their “ father-founder ” 
as he normally does to the churches he had 
established. There is altogether a vague gener- 
ality in all the personal aspect of the letter which 
is hard to explain if written to a community 
which he knew, and by which he was known, so 
well. And at this point we observe another 
fact. Some of the best extant MSS. omit the 
words “‘ in Ephesus ” in verse 1. The suggestion 
is, therefore, made that there was a blank in the 
original draft of the letter which was left to be 
filled in later as required. In other words that 
the letter was not addressed simply to the com- 
munity at Ephesus, but that it was an encyclical 
or circular intended for all the churches in the 
district of which Ephesus was the metropolis. 
There may have been a number of different 
copies, or one copy carried from church to church, 
B 
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the words “in Ephesus” or “in Sardis,” etc., 
being filled in as circumstances required. The 
whole district had been evangelised under the 
direction of St Paul but not all of it by himself in 
person. So that if this letter were meant to go 
the round it would have to be rather vague on 
its personal note. 

But here we encounter further evidence. 
Marcion, the famous heretic, in the second 
century A.D., published a sort of private New 
Testament (as most of us do without admitting it) 
—a selection of just those books which agreed 
with him, suppressing those which did not prove 
his point. It is known that he included this 
epistle, but gave it the title “ To the Laodiceans.” 
He must have had some reason for calling it 
that: he was too clever merely to make a 
“ howler.” Now, at the close of the letter to 
Colossee (which resembles Ephesians so closely 
that some have believed it to be the original 
from which Ephesians was put together by a 
second-century anthologist) there is mentioned 
(Col. iv. 16) a letter from Laodicea which was to 
be read to the Colossian church. These two 
facts can clearly be brought together and serve 
to confirm the suggestion already noted. It is 
probable that Marcion was right, that the letter 
from Laodicea is none other than what we call 
Ephesians, and that our epistle was meant as an 
encyclical to travel round the churches of the 
neighbourhood, and has become permanently 
associated with the name of the chief town of 
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the Province. A letter was written to Colosse 
to meet a very definite situation. The messenger 
also carried a personal note to Philemon about 
his runaway slave Onesimus who had been 
converted by St Paulin Rome. And at the same 
time the Apostle wrote what we call the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, a circular letter to all the 
neighbouring churches, stating in a more general 
way for the benefit of the Asiatic Christians the 
ideas he was sending by that post to Colosse. 
All these churches really needed it. They were 
all threatened by a common danger, an intel- 
lectual menace to Christianity. What this was, 
is discussed in the next section and more fully 
in Section I. (c) of the text. 

In this way we can see how it all works out. 
Here is St Paul, with his life’s work behind him, 
having carried the Gospel across all Asia Minor 
and the eastern provinces of the Empire, with a 
chain of churches firmly established from Pales- 
tine to the Dalmatian coast (Rom. xv. 19). 
Only Spain was still left to be conquered (Rom. 
xv. 24), and his dream was at last fulfilled of 
reaching Rome. But he reached it as “an 
ambassador in chains.” Here, for a time at 
least, he was immobilised. His travels were 
compulsorily stopped, and he was a prisoner in 
his own hired house. We know from himself 
that the work went on (Phil. i. 12 sq.) and he 
turned even prison to good account for evangelis- 
ing the household troops and others. Yet it 
must have been comparative inactivity, intensely 
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irksome to one of his temperament. But it 
gave him what he must have needed greatly— 
opportunity to think and pray and meditate, to 
reflect on the meaning of those crowded years 
and all that had been accomplished through his 
ministry, and still more to think out afresh the 
eternal significance of the Christ for whose sake 
he was there a prisoner. (This in itself is suffi- 
cient to account for the supposed “ advance ” 
in his theological position.) And it so happened 
that this chance came to him at a time when 
some hard constructive thinking was specially 
needed by the Christian cause. Practically no 
less than speculatively the Christian position 
needed clarifying. Let us try to appraise the 
conditions that confronted him. 

2. (a) There was, to begin with, the whole far- 
reaching issue of the meaning of Christian 
universalism. There had been from the first 
inside the Christian body two schools or tenden- 
cies of thought, the conservative and the liberal 
or modernist. The Church, immediately after 
Pentecost, was but a sect within Judaism. It 
shared the worship and hopes of the Jews and 
differed only in its over-belief that it knew who 
the expected Messiah was. It was Jesus, cruci- 
fied by the priests, raised now at the right hand 
of God, and about to appear on the clouds as 
Son of Man to achieve the “ Restoration of all 
things.” The aim of St Peter and the rest was 
to persuade their fellow-Jews to accept the claims 
of this true Messiah. It was taken for granted 
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that men could only enter into the sphere of 
the new promises through the gateway of- 
Judaism. It was not felt that to accept Jesus 
was in any way incompatible with continued 
membership in the Jewish church. It was not 
the apostles who took any steps to separate, but 
the Jewish authorities who raised the issue by 
forbidding them to preach Jesus. But even 
then they did not clearly realise that the Gospel 
and the promise of their Master could never be 
confined within Judaism. It is clear to us that 
universalism was implicit in the teaching of our 
Lord, that nothing narrower than a world-field 
was adequate to satisfy His claim. But it 
needed the pressure of circumstances to show 
them that. And it all began with the challenge 
flung down by Stephen. 

The earliest body of believers contained two 
different types—the Aramaic-speaking Jews of 
Palestine (the “ Hebrews ° of our Bibles) and 
the Greek-speaking Jews of the Dispersion, 
called in the Acts the “ Hellenists °” or Greeks. 
These were, as was natural from their wider 
contacts, more liberal and progressive in their 
attitude, and sat more lightly to the Law and 
the closed prerogatives of Israel. Disagreement 
began very early, and was dealt with by the 
appointment of the Seven—all of whom, we 
notice, have Greek names—to represent the 
Hellenist point of view. And Stephen it was 
who first saw the point and queried the eternal 
validity of of the Temple-system and the Law of 
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Moses. Jesus of Nazareth would destroy the 
Temple, for the Law, the Temple, and all that © 
they stood for were but a temporary dispensa- 
tion which the new revelation had now abrogated. 
This seems to have been the point of his famous 
speech recorded so confusingly in Acts vii. 
This was a challenge to the Hierarchy. Stephen 
was martyred for his convictions, and a severe 
persecution followed which drove them all away 
from Jerusalem, except the apostles who 
remained. This, as St Luke seems to wish us to 
understand, was the real beginning of the Liberal 
movement. They that were scattered in the 
persecution went about preaching the Word, 
first of all to Jews only but subsequently to 
Hellenists as well, and a new centre grew up in 
Antioch which became as it were the advanced 
Headquarters. Meanwhile, St Stephen’s death 
had borne its best fruit. Working upon the 
mind of Saul of Tarsus, whose violent hatred of 
the new sect shows how much he was really 
being drawn to it, itpled finally to his conversion. 
And when the persecutor became disciple it_was 
Stephen’s creed to which he was converted, 
He swung right out to the Hellenist left and 
became the protagonist of the Liberal school. 
Antioch became the base for St Paul’s missionary 
effort. There were thus two centres of the new 
religion—Jerusalem, standing on the old ways, 
and Antioch, the more progressive centre, the 
gateway of imperial Christianity.’ Each stood 
for a distinctive attitude, and the New Testament 
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cannot be understood without some understand- 
ing of this background. 

When St Paul began preaching to the Gentiles 
St Peter fully agreed with him in principle, as is 
made clear by the story of Cornelius. The 

uestion at issue by this time was not whether 

aie could become Christians—Peter and 
Philip had already settled that—but on what 
terms they could be admitted. Must they be 
circumcised and keep the Law, coming to Jesus 
by the way of Moses, or could they enter the 
Christian Church direct, simply by confession and 
baptism ? Jerusalem on the whole said the 
former, Antioch on the whole said the latter. 
The council at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) discussed 


the whole problem in solemn session and seems | 


on the whole to have endorsed St Paul’s view. 
Officially, the question was now settled and St 
Paul had got the authority he wanted for holding 
and teaching the point of view of Stephen. But 
the two points of view still remained. There was 
always suspicion among the Jewish “converts 
that St Paul was making light of the Law, 
always a s a tendency to try and win back the 
exclusive prerogatives of Israel. His whole life 
had been a terrific fight on behalf of Gentile 
liberties against his backward-looking fellow- 
Christians. For him, it was disloyalty to Christ 
to doubt that a man could be saved by Christ 
alone, without the acceptance of the Law. If 
that were required, then Christ had died in vain. 
It challenged the deepest conviction of his life, 
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that Christ was the Saviour of every man who 
came to Him in faith and penitence. The love 
which had been revealed at Calvary could 
know no differences and no distinctions. All 
alike were in desperate need and to all alike 
the new gift was offered. Universalism was 
inherent in it, and any attempt to hedge it 
round with formulas was, for him, an affront 
to the Master. This was a penetrating religious 
certainty, but it was not yet thought out 
intellectually. 

By this time the battle had been won and the 
old bitterness of feeling soothed. Everywhere 
across the Christian field converts from paganism 
were now admitted on exactly the same footing 
as those from Judaism. The great letters to 
Corinth and Rome show clearly that the com- 
munities addressed were composed of disciples 
gathered from both these sources, each bringing 
their distinctive contribution, each with their 
special problems in thought and practice. The 
Church was now in fact “ catholic,” and the 
strain and tension of the earlier controversies 
in which St Paul had been engaged (cf. the 
letter to the Galatians) were being outgrown 
and forgotten. His last achievement before his 
arrest had been to carry through his cherished 
scheme of the collection for the “ saints” in 
Palestine—a symbol and sacrament of unity 
between the churches of his own foundation 
and the Mother-church at Jerusalem. The unity 
was now an accomplished fact: and the faith 
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that had started as a Jewish sect was now a 
catholic Church in the Empire. ae 

It was St Paul more than any other man who 
was responsible for this triumph. But at this 
point his career had been cut short, and he was 
forced to sit still-and think. His mind would 
range back over the years of work, recalling 
difficulties and achievements and grasping afresh 
the inner significance of what had been happening 
before his eyes. He would come to see that this 


the Messiahship of Jesus—that He was indeed 
the fulfilment of a plan coextensive with history, 
which was now unfolding itself in the world. 
So he would look down the avenues of the 
future and catch the vision of an increasing 
purpose and dream of the Christ that was to be. 
All that happened in these years now past had 
been, he was sure, the act of his Master. It 
was Jesus who had called him and shown him 
the way, guiding him through all his difficulties. 
It was Jesus who had united Jew and Gentile 
and was drawing the Empire into a new unity. 
It was Jesus who was fulfilling the “ mystery,” 
the purpose which lay at the heart of the Universe, 


the question which forced itself upon him. The 
more he saw of what He had achieved, the deeper 
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and richer grew his own insight into the signi- 
ficance of the Lord. He had done great things 
already for the Gentile world as well as for the 
Jew. He was, it seemed, the focus and the 
instrument of a purpose at least as wide as this 
world and perhaps cosmic in its range. If so, 
the older categories and phrases by which the 
early church had described Him must be totally 
inadequate. It was here that constructive think- 
ing was most needed. 

) The Church had been faced with a twofold 
task—to persuade the Jews and to convert the 
pagans. The whole New Testament reflects the 
fact that these different audiences needed totally 
different approaches and expressed the meaning 
of Christ, when they had found Him, in quite 
different and distinctive ways. To the Jews, 
Jesus was the true Messiah, the Fulfiller of Old 
Testament prophecy, the Author of a new and 
better Law. His Resurrection proved His 
Messiahship, and He was at any moment to be 
expected as Judge and Saviour on the clouds of 
heaven. The speeches of St Peter in Acts, the 
Gospel which goes by the name of St Matthew, 
the Epistle of St James and the Apocalypse, 
reflect this cutlook of Jewish-Christian circles. 
To the Gentiles this was almost meaningless. 
The name Messiah would not stir their blood. 
It would, as someone has said, convey to a 
Roman not much more interest than is aroused 
in us by the mention of some new Mahdi or 
Mullah. The whole Messianic category was 
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unsympathetic to the Gentile world, and it was 
inherently exclusive and particularist in its 
connotation. New forms of thought must be 
hammered out if the Church wanted to present 
its message in terms which the Gentile world 


could understand, and capture the head of the 


Empire as well as its heart. Unless it had tried 
to think out a theology wide enough to explain 
its own experience and make its appeal to 
educated men, the Church would very soon 
have gone under. It would have aimed at the 
least intelligent, and they would soon have 
been its only members. 


It was under the pressure of this enriched < 


experience that the Church set to work to widen“> 
aian r redan 


its theology. And Ephesians is one of the 
landmarks. Here we see how St Paul’s thought 
discards, not indeed his Jewish traditions or 
his essentially Jewish cast of mind, but all that 
was merely Jewish and provincial in the actual 
forms of his thinking and expression. He pene- 
trates to a more profound conception, and_sets 
forth Christ in no merely local terms of 

essiah”’ and “ Parousia ” but in cosmic 
significance and dignity as_the Bearer of a 


universal purpose. He begins to see the essential 


Christian hope, not in terms of an external 
“ Coming ”’ which was to establish a new world- | 
order through the rolling-up of the imperial | 
system by a catastrophic divine intervention, | 


but in terms of a Spirit in the heart, a Presence 
guaranteed to His people, leading them out to 
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new ventures and victories. He does not dis- 
own or retract the Parousia, but it ceases to be 
his dominant conception. And this, of course, 
was logically inevitable. For once you have 
reached the point of seeing Jesus as the instru- 
ment of a universal purpose and of knowing 
Him as a Presence in the heart, there is really 
no more room for the Parousia. It is part 
and parcel of those Jewish thought - forms 
which, ea-hypothesi, have been outgrown. The 
Christianity which could be expressed in terms 
of the Farousia-expectation was, in the end, a 
“ reduced ” Christianity. Its forms of thought 
were quite inadequate to the actual experience of 
the Church, and could never provide an intel- 
lectual basis for a genuinely catholic religion. 
Nor could its crude, futuristic interventionism 
meet the moral and spiritual demands of the 
best ethical thought of the age, or the richest 
Christian experience. There was, therefore, 
needed an effort of retranslation into fresh 
intellectual terms if the Church was to hold its 
position in the Empire. And in this Epistle we 
watch St Paul beginning it. Not, perhaps, that 
he consciously attempted to think out a new 
theology. Rather, he tried to explain to himself 
and his converts what seemed to be involved in 
their experience. And, in fact, he did carry 
Christian thought a long step along the road 
which culminates in the Fourth Gospel, where 
Christianity stands forth in its essence, stripped 
of all that was merely particularistic, as a 
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universal religion of the Spirit in the heart of 
the believer. 

St Paul’s re-thinking was done at a critical 
moment. The need for the new faith to come 
to terms with the tendencies of contemporary 
thought was being felt, it seems, by the rank 
and file. In the Asiatic churches attempts 
were being made in this direction which were a 
real menace to the cause. The great arterial 
road from Rome to the East traversed the 
Province of Asia, and the Asian churches were, 
therefore, always exposed to the full flood of 
oriental influences which were drifting westward 
in increasing force. Colossze, Laodicea and the 
other towns which were situated in the Lycus- 
valley were important stations on the highroad 
along which all these influences travelled. And 
Ephesus was the chief far-eastern port, the Port y 
Said or Bombay of the old world, the point ey 
which every one going East first set foot on Y f 
Asiatic soil, the point from which all things “ H 
eastern sailed for Rome, the swarming meeting- KS 
ground of East and West. These churches, 
then, were a kind of frontier garrison, holding 
the pass for the Christian view of life against 
those misty oriental creeds and mistier oriental 
morals which were always threatening to pene- 
trate it. But Phrygia and Anatolia were, as 
they always have been in history, the home of 
every kind of religious extravagance. And the 
pressure of the surrounding tendencies was 
proving too much for these Asiatic Christians, 
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They were trying to express the Christian Gospel 
in terms of a nebulous, speculative syncretism 
which was in vogue in the district. It was an 
amalgam of many different faiths, partly Jewish 
in origin, partly pagan. Much of it was nearly 
as old as the world, and much of it is now called 
“ Theosophy ” and retailed as the newest revela- 
tion. Later on, in a systematised form, it made 
a bid to capture the Christian church as a new 
form of religious knowledge, Gnosticism. At 
this stage it was vague and undeveloped, but 
its leading tendencies are discernible. It rested 
upon that Dualism between the spiritual and the 
material which seems to be endemic in the East, 
and tried to account for the existence of the world 
by a series of “ emanations °” or intermediary 
beings between a transcendent, self-contained 
Deity, who could know nothing of the material 
world, and a world which yet he had somehow 
or other caused. These intermediaries or 
“ World-rulers”” seem by some to have been 
identified with the angels of the Jewish theology. 
(They probably did originate in Persia as the 
result of similar speculations.) It is also clear 
that with the dualism went, as usual, a false 
attitude towards life in the body, from which 
escape was sought by the practice of elaborate 
ascetic discipline. Now, here was an attempt 
at a philosophy, however unsatisfactory it 
seems. And the Asiatic Christians were attempt- 
ing to fit their new faith inside this framework 
and express the Christian Gospel in these terms. 
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It is clear, however, that such a system of 
thought would be a death-blow to the Christian 
world-view. It would make impossible that very 
experience which nominally it sought to explain. 
On a dualistic position such as this, an Incarna- 
tion would be inconceivable. And a ladder of 
intermediary beings, none of them fully divine 
or fully human, had no room for the central 
Christian certainty. Jesus could only find a 
place in it on terms which were hopelessly if- 
adequate to the. position Christians claimed for 
Him on the basis of their experience. (Areius 
made the attempt later on, and had to be met 
by the Nicene definition.) Here, then, was an 
effort to state His significance in terms which 
left no room for Him at all. If the Churches of 
Asia accepted this, their frontier was at once 
violated and the gate would be opened to floods 
of speculation which might well threaten the 
Church’s very existence. 

St Paul was fully alive to the danger. He 
wrote, in the Epistle to Colosse, a detailed and 
devastating criticism. His main point is to 
show that the Christian Redeemer cannot possibly 
be equated with these half-divine intermediaries. 
He is exalted as Head above all. He is the 
Agent and Instrument of creation, in Him all 
things hold together. In Him dwells all the 
fulness of Deity, and He occupies the whole 
sphere of God: He is the Portrait of the invisible 
God. No place less than that is adequate to 
what Christians have learnt to find in Him. 
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And if so, then this whole elaborate system with 
its demons and its angels and world-rulers, and 
its negative and misguided asceticism, falls to 
the earth like a house of cards. The reign of the 
World-rulers is over: Christ has defeated them, 
nailed them to the cross. He is the one and only 
Mediator through whom all have access to the 
Father. The universalism of the Gospel follows 
upon the prerogatives of Jesus. 

Ideas like this are at the back of his mind as 
he writes the circular letter to the churches. 
They appear in it rather implicitly than overtly. 
But we shall fail to appreciate it properly unless 
we recognise that they are there. I have given 
a fuller discussion in the text (see I. (c) below). 
But the two main points to keep in mind are 
these. First, that in a time of enforced leisure 
to think out what is implied in his experience, 
St Paul is led to a reinterpretation of the meaning 
of the Christ, which supplied Christianity for the 
first time with an adequate intellectual position 
to justify itself to the Gentile world. This 
process, so far as concerns the New Testament 
period, was completed by the Fourth Gospel 
to which our Epistle serves at once as an intro- 
duction and a commentary. Secondly, that 
faced with an attempt to bring Christianity to 
terms with a form of oriental speculation which 
would have imperilled its very existence, St 
Paul at the highest pitch of his inspiration, 
outlines a positive and constructive world-view, 
which does take account of the facts to be 
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explained and rules out permanently the false 
alternative. 

Something like this was the place of Ephesians 
in the development of Christian thought. Its 
contribution to the twentieth century we attempt 
to suggest in the following pages. 


COMMENTARY 


I. GOD IN HISTORY 


(a) GREETING AND SALUTATIONS (I. 1, 2). 


Tue language in which the New Testament books 
are written is not literary Greek at all but the 
lingua franca of the Mediterranean world, the 
speech of the people and the seaports, of the 
home, trade and common daily life. No one had 
dreamed of using it as the medium of published 
“ literature,” which was now becoming mannered 
and self-conscious with a conventional “‘ diction ” 
of its own. It is not the least achievement of 
Christianity that it made this rough, popular 
vernacular the organ of a supreme literature. 
The creative impulse, the new sincerity, which 
the new faith brought into the world clothed 
itself at once in the common tongue and, dis- 
daining the artifices of the schools, made the 
common speech of common men the vehicle of 
its own spirit. This is a sort of sacrament or 
symbol expressing the genius of the new religion. 
The whole effect of Christianity on the Arts and 
not least on Architecture is a question that well 
repays investigation, as one way of approach to 


understanding it. 
35 
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The rubbish-heaps of the Greek towns in 
Egypt have yielded a number of Papyrus letters 
contemporary with the New Testament. They 
show that St Paul’s Epistles follow closely the 
ordinary style of the letters of the period. The 
writer’s own name and titles and those of his 
correspondent come first, followed by more or 
less conventional prayers and compliments: as 
we to-day end our letters with certain stereo- 
typed complimentary phrases—“ with kind re- 
gards, yours sincerely.” Paul raises these 
phrases to new heights and makes them in- 
tensely personal Christian prayers*: GRACE TO 
YOU AND PEACE FROM Gop THE FATHER, etc. 

Comparison with the papyrus-fragments starts 
another fruitful train of thought. As with the 
actual language, so with the form: the Church 
raised it to new possibilities and made of the 
halting un-literary letter the instrument of high 
spiritual policy. It employed the letter as one 
of the chief means of holding together the local 
Christian groups in one “catholic” fellowship 
of the Spirit. There was never a time when a 
number of individual Christians came together 
to form a church: that idea is as unhistorical as 
the “social compact” in Hobbes or Rousseau. 
When Christianity first appears in history, as it 
is reflected in the N.T. documents, it is already 
as an organised Church, conscious of itself as 


1 On all this see, out of a mass of literature, Deissman, Light 
from the Ancient East; and Milligan: Here and There among the 
Papyri. 
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such—an empire within the Empire. At this 
stage, before Nero’s persecution, there is no 
sense of opposition between the Church and the 
imperial Government. St Paul’s emphasis was 
all the other way (cf. Romans xiii.). But there 
is, all the same, a society closely knit and highly 
organised, living by its own standards, which 
was destined later to challenge the whole structure 
of an Empire based on different assumptions. 
It is probable that recognition of this, by a 
government increasingly centralised and jealous 
of any “right of association,” was the driving 
force behind persecution, so far as that was 
ever deliberate policy and not merely a yielding 
to popular clamour. 

This note is struck in the opening sentences. 
The letter is addressed to THE Sarnts—an un- 
fortunate translation. The word (Hagioi) has 
behind it the whole history of pre-Christian 
religion. Its root-meaning is “, consecrated ”’ or 
belonging to a god. At primitive levels this 
has no moral significance: it merely means 
uncanny or taboo, something belonging to a god, 
which it is dangerous to touch or enter. This 
idea of belonging to deity remains. In the Old 
Testament and in classical literature we can see 
how “ consecrated ” and “ accursed ” run into 
one another: see, for instance, Joshua vi. 12- 
vii. 26; and the famous auri sacra fames in 
Virgil. But as the idea of God becomes moralised 


1 Cf. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, ch. xv. ; 
Workman, Persecution in the Early Church, ch. iii. 
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the word acquires a moral significance—it means 
holy in our modern sense. Thus the Israelites 
belonged to Jehovah and must, therefore, be 
holy, even as He is holy. Christians, all the 
world over, belong to God, as the heirs and 
successors of the Jewish Church. They are set 
apart from the rest of the world for Him: and 
the distinctive mark of God’s ownership must be 
holiness of life (in the sense of moral purity) in 
the midst of a dark world. They are a conse- 
crated society, united in closest ties with one 
another, and marked off from the “ world ”— 
set apart for God. 

Paul introduces himself at once in authorita- 
tive tones. All that he has to say is the result of 
his dominant conversion-experience. It was not 
a matter of his own choice that put him in the 
position he now occupies: it was an act of the 
divine initiative. He is “an apostle of Christ 
through the will of God ’’—cf. Gal. i. 11, 12. 

The new Christian attitude to life makes 
itself felt in the opening phrases. There are, in 
the surrounding world, “ gods many and Lords 
many,” but for ws, God is “ our Father.” That 
is the source of our faith, peace and courage. — 
This approach Jesus had made possible. Note 
that we have here, adopted by St Paul, the central 
attitude of Jesus to God. (The very word, 
caught from His lips, is quoted in Rom. viii. 
15.) This in itself is enough to. confute the 


1 Cf. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, for the best modern dis- 
cussion of the word. 
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theory that St Paul was the real founder of 
Christianity. 

The main stress of the N.T., it ought to be 
said, is on the worship of the Father, to whom, by 
Christ, men had been brought near. The senti- 
mental Jesus-worship of later times is alien from 
its spirit. Yet notice that St Paul calls Jesus 
“ Lord.” The Greek (Kyrios) is the Septuagint 
translation of Yahweh (shown as THE Lorp, in 
small capitals, in A.V. and R.V.). Here is the 
later doctrinal position in essence, though still 
theologically undefined. Think what a tremen- 
dous assertion this is, for a Jew, with his pas- 
sionate monotheism and insistence on the unity 
and transcendence of God, to equate the crucified 
Jesus with Him! A Greek could have made 
such assertions without difficulty. His whole 
idea of deity was fluid, and a man could easily 
become a God. But the Jew took the idea of 
God seriously—conscious, and perhaps over- 
conscious, of the gulf between finite Man and 
infinite God. That the apostles could make 
these far-reaching affirmations is the measure of 
how much Jesus had meant to them—in the 
flesh, and as the “Christ of experience.” 
Roughly, we may say that for them, Jesus must 
be what they believed He is, because He did 
what only God can do. It is a penetrating 
religious experience, seeking adequate forms of 
verbal expression. The whole “ Nicene” 
position is implicit here: later centuries merely 
defined its statement. 
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Remember that ‘ Christ” is, to start with, 
not a name but a title: the Anointed, the 
Messiah. The first preaching of Christianity, 
e.g. in the early chapters of Acts, was “ that the 
Messiah is Jesus.” This was the claim of the 
Church to the Jewish world. (The disciples 
were called Christians (=Messianists) not 
“ Jesuits,” in Antioch.) But, of course, it was 
a purely Jewish idea which would convey little 
to the Greco-Roman world. Roman historians 
thought the word was Chréstos, a common 
Greek name (=Goodfellow). In the later writ- 
ings of St Paul, Jesus-Christ is becoming a 
proper name, as here. This shows Christianity 
passing out from a Jewish sect to a universal 
religion. It gives the clue to the whole book 
we are to study. 

Note, finally, that in many MSS. the words 
“in Ephesus” are missing. There may have 
been a space left blank in the original copy, 
to be filled in with the name of the Church 
concerned as the letter was circulated (cf. 
Introduction, pp. 16-19). 


(b) EvoLution anD Purrose (I. 3-14). 


The Epistle proper now begins. We have 
seen already something of the circumstances 
which may be supposed to have called forth 
Ephesians. We must now study the actual 
text in detail. But let us remember from the 
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first that St Paul’s extant “ Works ” are letters 
—reflecting the needs and emotions of the 
moment and not written with a view to publi- 
cation. It certainly never crossed the author’s 
_mind that he was composing books of canonical 
scripture! It is only when we finally recognise 
_the limitations of the New Testament writings, 
_and approach them in a full historical spirit, as 
` reflections of their own times and conditions, 
that we can faithfully grasp and appropriate 
their eternal message for our own time. We 
must always beware of reading into them the 
philosophies and problems of to-day. My aim 
in this book is to show that this Epistle has.a 
_vital message for our modern world; but first 
we must see what it said to its own world. 
And when St Paul sat down to dictate his letter 
there was something that he specially wanted to 
say—otherwise he would not have written it. 
Our task is to discover what that was. It will 
‘not prove easy. For here is a master-mind at 
grips with a tremendous problem—a master- 
mind, but not a master-stylist. We always 
have the impression in reading him that he 
has ever so much more to say than he ever 
succeeds in putting into words. We know that 
he was considered a poor speaker and found it 
hard to express himself effectively. People said 
he was “ far better on paper ” (2 Cor. x. 10) and 
certainly he is a superb phrase-maker. But 
nobody would call his style lucid. It does not 
flow: it rushes like a torrent—a swirl of words 
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with a storm of thought behind them. And, of 
course, he is dealing with realities which cannot 
ever be fully expressed in words. Some form of 
Art is their only adequate medium: they demand 
symbol rather than statement, as the cultus of 
the Church really recognises. 

But probably the style reflects the man. St 
Paul was not really a systematic thinker. His 
thought flashes from point to point so rapidly, 
by intuition rather than by logic. But it is 
impossible to analyse or index his official corre- 
spondence. The whole bent of his mind is really 
practical: he is primarily an evangelist and 
administrator, and “a theologian only by 
accident,” and because it was forced upon him 
by practical needs, much as an earnest mission- 
ary to-day may be forced to make himself an 
expert philologist or authority on Comparative 
Religion as a means to effective preaching of the 
Gospel. His story provides a telling illustration 
for educational psychology of the “ conative,” 
practical factor in our thinking. The books 
insist on his probable education at the University 
of Tarsus. But are all University men system- 
atic thinkers? It is true, too, that he had sat 
at the feet of Gamaliel in the Rabbinic College 
at Jerusalem. He had at one time been “ des- 
tined for the Ministry,” and had started training 
for what we should call to-day a lectureship in 
a theological college. But he was in himself an 
inveterate propagandist—the temperamental 
basis of his greatness: he was “ extravert ” 
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rather than “introvert.” We may, therefore, 
suppose that his aim in the project was practical 
rather than scientific—to make Jews and confute 
Christians rather than to promote theological 
study. And, in any case, a course of training 
in unscientific exegesis is not the best preparation 
for philosophy ! 

His “ conversion” changed the history of 
Europe, but not the temperament of Saul of 
Tarsus. It implies, indeed, a totally false con- 
ception of the relation between God and Man if 
we think that the coming of God into a life 
changes the innate set of personality. It will 
purity, re-direct, re-centralise: but it will not 
cancel, it will intensify, the fundamental bases 
of character. (This is one reason why it has 
been said, “ It is very dangerous to be religious, 
unless you are very moral.’’) This is shown by 
the whole history of Hebrew prophecy, for 
instance. The early notion of trance or ecstasy 
as the special means of divine inspiration, throw- 
ing the subject “ outside himself ” (as the very 
word “ ecstasy ° implies) gave way to the far 
nobler conception of the great figures like Amos, 
Hosea and Jeremiah, for whom the Divine is not 
an external force, but an influence permeating 
and inspiring the personality of the Prophet 
and acting upon the world through his character 
and his spiritual insight. And St Paul himself, 
in 1 Cor. xiv., insists on precisely the same 
principle: “ The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets.” “ Automatic speech ” 
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is not a sign of inspiration by the Spirit of 
God. 

The Damascus-experience changed the course 
of his life; and henceforth all his intense instinc- 
tive impulses were harnessed to the service and 
proclamation of “the Faith which once he 
destroyed.” Thus it was his conversion that 
drove him to philosophise. For you cannot 

confront the world with a mere “ experience.” 

| If you desire that others shall share it, you must 

| give some intelligible account of it; you must 

_ make what attempt you can to relate it to other 
known facts of experience. And here was a 
Fact which had revolutionised his life, and 
which—the further he followed its leadings—he 
found to be revolutionising his world. No 
mind so awakened and sincere as his could fail 
to wrestle with its implications, and attempt to 
relate it to the past and present and his general 
reading of life and history. It is perfectly fair 
to claim that this Epistle is an attempted “ Philo- 
sophy of History.” And though the general 
grouping under headings which we have adopted 
here for the purpose of study exaggerates the 
connectedness of his writings, and imposes on it 
a consistency of structure which cannot be 
quite properly claimed for it, yet we must bear 
in mind that he is attempting to give a coherent 
and considered account of the general attitude to 
the Universe which the New Fact seemed to him 
to necessitate. 

The new Fact was that in “ Messiah-Jesus ” 
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God had broken into History. Nobody who 
has ever come into vital contact with our Lord 
can rest content in believing that life to have_ 
been merely an accident. In it God was mani- 
fest. It was the experience of the early Church 
that the nearer they got to the Master the 
closer was their fellowship with God. They did 
not at first attempt to define it, but they knew 
that God, and no lesser, was in Christ. From 
this followed the assured conviction that in that 
Life God had taken action. Theirs was not 
sumply a chance discovery, it was a response to a 
revelation. Jesus had been “ conceived by the 
Holy Spirit”; in his birth and life and death 
and resurrection God had been deliberately at 
work, offering to mankind a fresh disclosure, 
a fuller revelation of Himself. But that implied 
a whole new philosophy. For if Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, the Transcendent, the Eternal, 
the Unapproachable, had bridged the gulf that 
separates God and Man, had drawn near to 
reveal Himself to Man in the life of one of the 
sons of men, then human life assumes a new 
significance. If God is present in the time- 
process, in the actual events of a human life, 
then the whole process must in some way or 
other be brought into relation with God. Once 
you accept the idea of Incarnation, in however 
undefined a form, you are forced to some attempt 
‘at a philosophy. For if God can will to reveal 
Himself in Man, then human life can be no 
accident: as the bearer of eternal values, as the 
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focus of a divine self-disclosure, it must be part of 
a divine Plan. Thus the Fact of Christ drives 
St Paul back from the actual moment of His | 
appearance into the historic past, and again’out 
into the distant future. It makes it impossible 
to regard the story of man as just one thing 
after another. It evokes, perhaps for the first 
time, what we c -da 


—the idea of a purposive, developing process 
through which a maitre plan is being realised. 
We must remember how invigorating such an 
idea would be to his contemporaries. His world 
was in a number of ways like ours, and not least 
in its disillusionment.: It was a war-weary 
world, in which the issues had become so complex 
that people began to despair of solving them. 
And it was one increasingly inimical to the 
realisation of personal life. As with us, so in 
the first century, the individual hardly seemed 
to count. The whole pressure. of Government, 
for one thing, was increasingly centralised and 
bureaucratic. The emperor Trajan, half a cen- 
tury later, was so suspicious of “ Association ” 
that even a firemen’s union was abolished in 
the neighbouring province of Bithynia. Such 
an attitude is incompatible with the development 
of personality. For few can appreciate their 
membership in so vast a thing as the Roman 
Empire if it confronts them in sheer immediacy. 
The sense of membership in a society needs the 
education and the training of conscious member- 


1 Cf, my St Paul, ch. i. 
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ship in smaller groups, nearer to the individual, 
and participation in more local politics. It is 
thus, without our thinking about it, that patriot- 
ism normally develops—from House to School, 
from Parish to Church, from Family through 
Town or professional guild to Nation, Empire 
and the World-state. Thus the very means 
adopted by the Government to hold its vast 
Provinces together was beginning to defeat its 
own ends: the Empire could not mean very 
much to a middle-class family in Asia. But an 
active participation in politics, even only on the 
parish-pump committee, is essential to a full 
human life. And a man who is deprived of a 
consciousness of his place and importance in 
some group or other, sharing in some common 
enterprise, is deprived of something essential to 
his manhood. (Notice how the schoolboy or 
undergraduate who is “ left out ”’ by his society 
begins to degenerate in character and display 
his least attractive qualities.) 

Other forces were moving along the same line. 
The Government sought to unify the empire by 
abolishing local distinctions and differences. 
Nationality in our modern sense can hardly be 
said to have existed; but there were intense 
racial and tribal groupings and all sorts of local 
differences of culture, and these the authorities 
tended to obliterate, imposing a rigid uniformity 
of life and administration everywhere. In this 
way it was hoped to unify the Empire. It was, 
of course, a mistaken policy. For you cannot 
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unify by standardising—the mistake of would-be 
Cæsars at all levels, from College J.C.R. to the 
Vatican. The only unity worth having is one 
which is realised in and through diversity. And 
the result of the imperial policy was to break up 
the existing groups and leave the individual 
citizen stranded. Deracialisation has weaken- 
ing effects, as we can see in the Levant or the 
Balkans now. Moreover, a colourless cosmo- 
politanism is the opposite of internationalism. It 
is life reduced to a lowest common denominator, 
with most of its concrete contents drawn out. 
Thus when Caracalla conferred citizenship on 
all provincials, he did nothing in the least 
effective towards fostering imperial sentiment. 
He merely reduced the whole Roman world 
‘to a common level of mediocrity.” And a 
cosmopolitan world is a lonely world. The 
individual has been cut adrift from his own 
immediate local ties and groupings: but so far 
from being a citizen of the world he is merely 
lost in a world which is too big for him. (The 
Stoics, no doubt, could conceive of a City of 
God of which all men could be citizens in virtue - 
of their common Reason. But the Stoics were 
incurably academic and only appealed to the 
Intelligentsia. We are thinking here of the 
man in the street.) 

There were also great social upheavals. The 
civil wars, the falling birth-rate and vast economic 
redistributions were dethroning the ancien régime. 
The old “ governing class ” was dying, and there 
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were the familiar “ post-war’ conditions. The 
new rich and the profiteer, the ex-slave in a 
palace, the unemployed living on a dole—all 
these are the commonplaces of the historians. 
It means that the old social hierarchy, with its 
differentiation of rank and function, was rapidly 
breaking up and breaking down. And again 
the individual was lost. 

There was also everywhere a sense of failure— 
political, moral and spiritual The glowing 
hopes with which men had watched the rise of 
Augustus the Pacificator to the Principate had 
been on the whole disappointed. The vitality 
and creativeness seemed to have died out of 
Hellenism. Moral standards seemed to have 
collapsed. The old religions had lost their appeal 
and power. The burden of life was becoming 
intolerable. And while some sought an emotional 
release through initiation into the mystery- 
cults, the general feeling probably was one of 
despairing acquiescence. There seemed on the 
whole to be little meaning in life. Some toyed, 
like the old Greek thinkers, with what we should 
call the cyclical view of History: it was an 
unending wheel of recurrences, and the individual 
soul as the tool of Karma passed round the cease- 
less wheel of reincarnation. Others felt that 
Man was the puppet-slave of the implacable 
destiny of the stars. The masses probably felt, 
as men do to-day, that it matters little what you 

1 For a good impression of the “atmosphere,” see G. Murray, 


Five Stages of Greek Religion, ‘<The Failure of Nerve.” 
D 
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think or do: life is too much for us anyhow and 
everything in the end is rather futile. This may 
be a one-sided picture. There are things that — 
should be stressed on the other side, beautiful 
friendships and charming family life, brave 
thought and unconquered idealism. But on the 
whole I think it is true to say that the general 
impression of the period does give this sense of 
a feeling of futility lying like a cloud upon men’s 
spirits. The Jew alone retained the certainty 
of a golden age still to come in the future, which 
gave significance to human history. But the 
hope was clothing itself in fantastic forms and 
therefore remained shatteringly unrealised. 

It was into such a world that St Paul sent out 
his interpretation of human life as centred in the 
Fact of the Messiah. We commonly claim that 
the “historic sense ” is the prerogative of the 
modern mind. It is part of our scientific out- 
look, which must ever be bringing every event 
and fact under some generalised conception, 
ever tracing the connection between one fact 
and another, explaining each by exhibiting it 
as one instance of a general law. That is true. 
We must not suppose that St Paul was familiar 
with our categories of causation and the inter- 
relatedness of things. The Jewish mind was 
completely unscientific. Yet it seems quite 
fair to claim that in one sense St Paul was more 
“ advanced ” than we are to-day. For you do 
not really “ explain ” anything by reducing it 
to law. You display its connection with other 
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facts, it is true, and gradually you eliminate the 
unpredictable and unintelligible from your con- 
ception of the world. But you still have not 
“ explained ” anything. You have not really 
answered the question Why? For that, as 
Plato urged, is only answered when you can see 
your facts in terms of some intelligible purpose. 
And that is in effect what St Paul achieves here. 
It marked an enormous advance in man’s control 
over his world when History became a science, 
when past and present were seen to interlock. 
But when the whole series of facts is seen in 
connection, the major problem is still left un- 
solved. What, after all, is the meaning of that 
series? Why isit connected as it is? And what 
theistic thought does in effect is to relate the 
facts to one another by relating all of them 
to God. This is how St Paul begins his inter- 
pretation. 

This life of ours, he begins, is no accident. 
Man is no mere by-product of Life, washed up 
by blind cosmic forces on the tidal beaches of 
evolution. He is something planned and 
designed by God, the object of an eternally- 
willed scheme. Behind this world there is One 
whom we know, whom through Jesus we can 
approach as Father. “ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” who on our 
behalf has taken action, has “ chosen us in Him 
before the foundation of the world.” The events 
upon which the new faith was founded were 


planned by God before the world began. The 
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great purpose of the ages is coming to its fulfil- 
ment here. In Christ we can begin to see the 
will of the Creator for His world, the mystery of 
His will is made known. He calls us to new 
heights of possibility, to take our place in this 
eternal purpose. Our little lives and all that is 
happening to us can now be seen against an 
eternal background which invests them with 
new dignity and worth. We must read them 
afresh in the light of Christ Jesus. This is the 
stress of the opening paragraph. 

In THE Heaventy Praces (verse 3) should be 
rendered “in the spiritual sphere.” There is 
no word for places in the Greek, which means 
literally “in the heavenlies.”” The idea would 
perhaps be best conveyed to us by the phrase 
sub specie eternitatis. The phrase probably 
recalls the familiar Platonic conception of the 
real world of Being, as opposed to the passing, 
phenomenal world of sense. St Paul puts the 
same idea in a different form when in Gal. iv. 25 
he contrasts the actual Jerusalem with Jerusalem 
in its eternal idea, Jerusalem as a city in the soul, 
the “real” city in the Platonic sere, which he 
calls “Jerusalem that is above.” That is 
Jerusalem “in the heavenlies.’’ All life con- 
ceived in its ideal aspect, as running up into a 
non-material world of Beauty, Righteousness 
and Truth, is life conceived “ in the heavenlies.”’ 
“The business man, who acts at all upon 
principle, who knows that he would not carry 
on his business merely to make money if he felt 
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that he was dealing unfairly with his workmen 
or his customers, does not talk or even think in 
terms of definite religion, and would probably 
deny that he was trying to do his business on 
Christian principles. Such a man will say that 
he does not profess to be a religious man, but 
he tries to do what is right. I venture to 
suggest that he does not do himself justice. 
He has the vision of God and is thinking ‘ in the 
heavenlies.’ Right principles and honest pur- 
pose do not belong to the material world.” + 

_ We may say, then, that his meaning is: You 
will never understand this life of ours if you take 
it merely at its face-value, as simply a matter 
of “hunger and lust.” There is an unseen 
world behind it, a world of ideal values and 
spiritual forces, a world of divine activity. Our 
whole perspective is out of proportion until we 
see life in its wide horizons, stretching out 
towards the infinite, which is present in the 
finite. The coming of Christ into life has opened 
up new reaches and depths in experience. We 
can see life on a deeper stage, projected against 
an eternal Gackground, a constructive spiritual 
purpose. It is that which gives man’s life its 
meaning, and through our knowledge of Christ 
in the heart we can begin to know what the 
purpose is. That which is happening before 
our eyes, runs back into the eternal Mind. 
(Cf. “In the beginning was the Logos.”) In 
these opening sentences his aim seems to be just 

1 Fr. D. Jenks, The Fulfilment of the Church, p. 19. 
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to stress this view of life, that it can only be 
interpreted when set in relation to God. In 
the following section he proceeds more definitely 
to describe the operation of God in history. 

If St Paul were writing in view of modern 
controversies we can see pretty clearly what 
line he would take. He would accept our 
theory of evolution, but he would not find much 
meaning in the idea of a purely immanent life- 
force creating its own values as it moves. Still 
less could he feel that such evolution necessarily 
involves progress. Progress, he would say, 
involves a fixed goal, otherwise how are we to 
measure it? The process must be teleological, 
it must be the expression of a Purpose immanent 
in, but not identical with the process in which it 
is revealed, informing and guiding it to its own 
End. Nor is it hard to see, from what he says 
in these opening verses, how he would conceive 
the character of that Purpose. It is, he says, 
the declared plan of God To suM UP ALL THINGS 
IN Curist, both things in heaven and things on 
the earth—life, as it were, in both its planes, the 
eternal and the temporal. In Rom. viii. he had 
wrestled with the same thought and there he had, 
in a startlingly “ modern” way, included the 
sub-human creation, whose fortunes somehow 
he conceives as “solid” with those of the 
human race. 

It is scientific to interpret a process by the 
highest it produces or the goal to which it is 
tending: by its fruits, not by its roots, we shall 
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know it. No view of the world can claim to be 
scientific which leaves the fact of Christ out of 
its reckoning. For whatever we think of the 
origin of the process by which life has developed 
on our planet, whatever moral attitude we adopt 
to its alleged cruelty and wastefulness, at any 
rate out the heart of it Christ came—born of 
a woman, born under the law. That Fact, the 
highest that we know about it, must be the key 
to our interpretation. We must judge by Him 
whither it is tending. In Him the immanent, 
creative purpose flashes out into palpable touch 
and sight and shows us the fundamental meaning 
of life. That He is the highest is a judgment of 
value, a matter of spiritual intuition, incapable of 
proof in strict logic. But it is upon this affirma- 
tion of faith, this recognition of supreme worth, 
that the Christian attitude to life is founded. 
“ Thou art the Christ,” Peter had blurted out 
in his supreme moment at Cæsarea Philippi: 
the answer was, “‘ This is a great achievement 
of spiritual insight (‘flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee but my Father who is in 
heaven’) and on this rock (the rock of this 
intuition) I will build my church and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” For let us 
remember that when a Jewish convert said that 
Jesus was Messiah, he was making just this 
affirmation of value. It was the highest category 
he had. The Messiah for whom Israel had 
waited, whose day prophets and kings had desired 
to see, was for him the “ meaning ” of history ; 
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and all those past centuries of developing faith 
and life and heroic effort found their fulfilment 
in Him. Jesus was the clue to the meaning of 
life. Life could have no higher values. 
“ Messiah ” was the only word he had to express 
that tremendous conviction. 

But the word, as we saw, meant little to the 
Gentiles. And as, under the pressure of new 
facts and deepening spiritual experience, the 
church moved out from its Jewish moorings 
on to the open seas of the Empire, it was seen 
that this category was inadequate and needed 
widening. It came to be seen, for one thing, 
that history was a wider thing than the Old 
Testament and that all of it had its relation to 
Jesus; and also that so far from being the end, 
the winding-up of the whole story, the Fact of 
Christ was really a new beginning, the focus of 
new powers and possibilities, pointing to a pur- 
pose still unrealised. It came to conceive the 
whole wider universe, along all the lines of its 
development, converging, as it were, in the Son. 
He is, they said, the keystone of the arch of life 
(“In Him all things hold together,” Col. i. 17). 
This is very much what St Paul says here: it 
is God’s plan to consumMATE all things in Him. 
Later on a thinker in Ephesus was to carry this 
process of thought to its conclusion and say 
“ Christianity 7s Religion. The creative thought 
and will of the Universe is perfectly expressed 
in our Master. In the beginning was the Logos 

. and the Logos was made flesh.” How St 
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Paul conceived this purpose “ to which the whole 
creation moves,” we shall study more in detail 
later (see II. (b)). 

11-13. We... YE arso. The obvious in- 
stance of providence in history was the calling 
of the Jew, the preparation of the chosen race 
to receive the revelation in Christ. That Jesus 
was born a Jew was no accident. The race were 
“‘foreordained according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things according to the counsel 
of his will” for this great culmination, “ that we 
should be to the praise of his glory, we who had 
before hoped in Christ ”; for the offer and the 
call of the new faith came first of all to the Jew. 
It was, says Paul, a Jewish prerogative: the 
salvation of Israel was the plan of God. But 
the purpose, he saw, was wider than that: it 
embraced the whole world, the Greek as well as 
the Jew. To that conviction St Paul had 
given his life. “ Ye also, Gentiles, have become 
believers and have been sealed with the holy 
Spirit.” “Sealing ” probably refers to Baptism, 
when the promised Spirit was received as an 
Earnest of God’s further gifts. The Greek 
word (Arrhabon), which is still in use in the 
Near East, means an instalment paid in advance 
as a guarantee of a further payment later. Thus 
Baedeker, giving businesslike directions for hiring 
horses in (pre-war) Palestine says: ‘“ Before 
starting it is usual to give the owner an Grabiin, 
or earnest-money, which is deducted from the 
final reckoning.” Cf. Rom. viii. 23, “ we have 
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the first-fruits of the Spirit ” : the full harvest is 
yet to be realised. It is always thus with the 
gifts of God, they are both here and yet to come, 
a present possession and a future hope. (Our 
Lord taught, according to the Synoptics. that the 
Kingdom is both present and still in the future.) 
For to him that hath shall be given. The greater 
our knowledge, the more there is to know. 
The more we grow the greater the growth still 
possible. The more intimately we know God, 
the richer the secrets yet to be explored. And 
what we have so far learnt of God in Christ is, 
says St Paul, only a first instalment of what He 
is willing to reveal. Christianity is still in its 
infancy, and it may be that after all we are only 
just beginning to understand it. We have so 
far only an “earnest” of God’s Spirit. But 
enough to show us that what we have been given 
is the one thing of incomparable worth. 


(c) Gop at WORK IN THE WORLD: IMMANENCE 
AND TRANSCENDENCE (I. 15-II. 10). 


All theology is really an attempt to answer one 
fundamental question, on which our attitude to 
life depends--What is the relation of God to 
the world? Throughout the Empire in the 
first century there was a hungry desire on every 
hand to find the solution of this riddle. Every 
religion was forced to bring a cosmology, a 
system relating God to the universe, inside the 
doctrines which it preached. Christianity was 
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not exempted, and was driven almost from the 
first to interpret its Lord in terms of this problem. 
Later, the question was seen in a different light, 
and the emphasis came to be placed increasingly 
on the problem of the Person of Christ and the 
relation of the two elements, divine and human, 
in His Personality. But it is important to realise 
that the drive behind all questions of Christology 
really embraces a far wider scope, the relation 
between the finite and the infinite, of how God 
is related to the world. In the section we have 
now to study, St Paul states the Christian position 
on this fundamental problem. And to under- 
stand something of its points of contact, both by 
way of agreement and contrast, with the rival 
religions of the time will help us to appreciate 
the aspect in which the new Faith must have 
presented itself to the Eastern Provinces in the 
first century. ~ 

In the opening paragraphs of the Epistle, St 
Paul has established that the life of man must 
be seen projected against an eternal background, 
a purpose which is not of time and space. Most 
religious thinkers would have agreed with him. 
You can hardly have a religion on other terms. 
Any religion deserving men’s allegiance must 
offer to give the little life of man some sort of 
foothold in an eternal order. But how, exactly, 
is this eternal order related to the time-process, 
our actual life in the world to-day and to- 
morrow? And how does it concern human 
history, which is an affair of individuals much 
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more than of laws and tendencies and principles ? 
The Bishop of Oxford has lately pointed out that 
nearly all philosophy breaks down when it tries 
to deal with the concrete individual; and only 
the Christian construction seems to be satisfying 
here.: It was here, at any rate, that the Christian 
interpretation of the Universe diverged most 
markedly from some of its rivals: because at 
bottom the Christian position rests on a different 
conception of God. We will try, then, to give a 
very general survey of the chief lines along which 
men were thinking under the guidance of the 
other religions. This will throw light on the 
teaching of this epistle. Incidentally it may 
suggest modern applications of that teaching. 
For in many respects, despite differences of 
statement, the mental environment of the early 
Church presents very startling parallels to that 
with which our own age is familiar. 

Ever since the sixth century B.c. Greek thought 
had been occupied with just this problem—the 
relation of God to the world. And there were, 
roughly speaking, two main lines of approach. 
The first was, in our modern phrase, monistic. 
It started from the scientific attitude and the 
speculations of the “ Ionian ” thinkers in the 
Greek towns on the west coast of Asia Minor, 
who attempted to find in matter or the elements 
some one underlying cause or principle to account 
for the ceaseless flux and change of things. This 
was the beginning of modern physics and led to 

1 Dr Strong, Religion, Philosophy, and History. 
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the first form of the atomic theory, formulated by 
Epicurus and preached by his mighty disciple 
in Rome, Lucretius. Philosophically, it leads to 
Pantheism, the identification of God with the 
world. This was in effect the philosophy of the 
Stoics, with their ethical doctrine of “life 
according to Nature.” But obviously, if God 
as the world, then whatever happens is according 
to nature, as the Stoic teachers were forced to 
admit. And, of course, that makes all moral 
endeavour a complete delusion in the end—the 
rock on which all Pantheism splits—and the 
life of St John and Pope John XII are equally 
“according to nature.” Stoicism is thus, in 
the last resort, a magnificent Gospel of despair. 
This line of thought had no real future.: 

But there was another, equally unsatisfying 
but far more tenacious in its hold and well-nigh 
universal in its appeal—some form or other of 
what we call Dualism. The first had stressed an 
extreme form of immanence and held that God 
was the same as the world—that the Universe, 
that is, is self-explanatory. The latter laid stress 
on the divine transcendence, the complete separa- 
tion of God from the world. And both in Jewish 
and in pagan thought this was the dominant 
tendency of the time. Plato had given it an 
impetus by his seemingly absolute distinction 
between—“‘being”’ and “becoming”’—the eternal 


1 See Appleton, Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle ; 
E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, for the strength of Stoicism. Also 
Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Bk. IV. 
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Forms or Ideas which alone are real, and the 
fleeting world of change and succession in time 
with which we have commerce through the 
senses. Only the ideal is the real, and with the 
senses we cannot attain to it. Hence, said the 
“ Platonists,’’ we must strive to escape from the 
world of sense to the eternal archetypes and 
God. The body is as it were the tomb of the 
soul. (English cannot reproduce the Greek 
pun: Séma=body, Séma=tomb.) There are 
echoes of this Platonic conception inside the 
New Testament, especially in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and in the Fourth Gospel, where “ true ” 
and “ truth ” should be translated “ real” and 
“ reality.” 

This may not be what Plato really meant, but 
it was in this sense that his successors took it, 
and it had an immense influence for centuries 
because it exactly corresponded with the religious 
feeling of the time. Probably the most important 
factor in the Preparatio evangelica—though many 
of the books hardly notice it—was what is known 
as the Orphic Revival. The Orphic Brother- 
hoods were perhaps the first church—the earliest 
voluntary religious association as opposed to 
the State and tribal cults. Orphism, which 
deeply influenced Plato, runs back into very 
primitive religion and retained to the end its 
crude and horrible myths, which it spiritualised 
and refined by way of allegory, as the Jews did 
later on with the Pentateuch. In about the 
sixth century B.c. it began to “ revive ” in a 
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more civilised form, quickly began to subdue 
the state-worships, and in one or other of its 
very many ramifications conquered the heart of 
the Hellenistic world. The core of it was that 
sense of contradiction inside our own moral 
nature of which we are all conscious in experi- 
ence, the collision between what is and what 
ought to be—the struggle between the beast 
and the god within us. Man, it taught, was 
composed of two elements, the earth-born (or 
Titanic) and the divine (or Dionysiac); and the 
life of man is the effort of the soul to escape from 
the lower to the higher. Orphism set before 
the Greek world the totally new ideal of holiness 
instead of self-realisation, and it shifted the 
centre of life from Man to God. In place of a 
confident doctrine of self-culture it placed a 
gospel of divine deliverance. It is only, it 
taught, by the help of God that man can escape 
from the prison of the earthly to the spiritual 
world which is his home. Thus it was the 
first religion of redemption, the first to recognise 
the sense of sin: and the Orphic Brotherhoods 
sought by mystic rites, ascetic discipline, sacra- 
ments and teachings, to bring the worshipper 
into touch with Powers which would raise him 
above his lower nature here and guarantee 
immortality hereafter. 

Like all religions it had its darker side and 
often degenerated into cheap magic, which Plato 
and others satirised unmercifully. _ But it 
sounded a new note in the Hellenic world and 
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influenced all the later religious movements. We 
should notice in it four leading tendencies. 
First, the consciousness of the gulf that separates 
sinful man from the divine holiness, with the 
consequent sense of God’s transcendence, in- 
finitely removed from human sinfulness. He is 
of purer eyes than to behold evil, He dwells in 
the high and lofty place. This, of course, was 
where Jewish thought had started, and it is 
noticeable that in Judaism, as the moral demands 
of religion grew in exactingness, the moral trans- 
scendence of Jehovah came to be stressed with 
an ever increasing emphasis, till, for the Jew as 
much as for the Greek, God and His world were 
almost out of touch. For the Prophets, history 
had been conceived as the sphere of the divine 
activity. By the time Christianity appeared 
God seemed infinitely far away and was only 
expected to operate in the world by some cata- 
clysmic “ interference.” 

Secondly, the deep-rooted conviction, which 
gathered strength in the subsequent centuries, 
that the source and seat of man’s humiliation 
was to be found in his physical nature, that the 
soul of man really belonged elsewhere and that, 
therefore, the way of salvation was the way of 
escape from this world of the body and its senses 
to a supersensual world of spirit. This carries 
with it a system of purgation by starving and “ 
subduing the body—a commonplace of the 
Hellenistic world which early got a hold on the 
Christian Church (cf. Col. ii. 16-23). But it is, 
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in effect, to despair of any redemption for this 
life as we must actually live it; and no “ salva- 
tion ” is really possible unless the Spirit can 
dwell in the body, and the senses and instinctive 
impulses be made the instrument of the life of 
God. This was later to be the Christian teaching ; 
and of all the religious teachers of the Hellenistic 
age our Lord was, I think, almost alone in not 
endorsing the way of asceticism. 

Thirdly, the brooding sense of man’s helpless- 
ness to raise himself to the height of his own 
destiny. Man cannot by searching find out 
God, and the separation between God and man 
can only be overcome by God’s own act, deliver- 
ing man by means of sacraments, or revealing 
His truth to his heart in some divine gift of 
illumination. The heart was longing for redemp- 
tion through some act of the divine initiative. 

Fourthly, the sense that in a religious brother- 
hood—open to all who sought initiation, inde- 
pendent of race or caste or circumstances—peace 
and satisfaction could be found and communion 
with the divine mediated. 

This movement started inside Hellenism, but 
it quickly spread over the whole known world. 
For the characteristic fact of our period i is that 
fateful “ marriage of East and West ” which was 
the result of Alexander’s victories. This is what 
makes the “ Hellenistic age.” From the end of 
the fourth century B.c. Hellenic culture was 
more and more deeply saturated with the 
thought and culture of the East. And all roads 
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from the Orient led to Rome. Skilled tradesmen, 
financiers, philosophers, slaves, merchants, mis- 
sionaries, ambassadors, foreign potentates, all 
streamed towards the Capital. By the first 
century of our era the penetration was complete. 
Syrian Orontes flowed into the Tiber, as the 
Roman satirists constantly complain. The two 
chief gifts of the Orient—industrialism and the 
religious genius—had so completely captured 
the West that even to-day what we call western 
civilisation stands to the East for these two 
specific things—Christianity and scientific 
industry. Christianity was born into a world in 
which from Chester to Cappadocia there was one 
uniform type of culture (which, in all the things 
of the mind and spirit, was a Greeco-Oriental 
syncretism) held together by Roman law and 
order. 

Now, the strongest trend in the Greek Orphic 
movement had a natural affinity with much that 
was deep-rooted in the East. Oriental thought 
has always been obsessed with the contradiction 
between flesh and spirit. It has always tended 
towards dualism and the mysticism of the 
Negative Way—escape from the body to a 
passionless heaven and a God who is not a 
Saviour but an Asylum. Over the East, also, 
like a cloud, hung the brooding sense of man’s 
defencelessness, except by some act of divine 
deliverance, against the assaults of sensual 
passion, the blind destinies of Fate, the malignant 
demons and the terror of death. Life and death 
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alike were terrifying to a degree which we can 
hardly realise: though some aspects of the 
Middle Ages will provide us with an instructive 
parallel The dread of Magic was almost 
universal and gripped the hearts of men the 
world over. St Luke, with his unfailing dramatic 
instinct, shows the new faith flinging the challenge 
down to it in the story of St Paul and Elymas 
(Acts xiii. 1-12).? Closely allied with it was 
Astrology, a sort of pseudo-scientific magic 
inherited from the priestly colleges of star- 
gazers in Chaldeea (cf. Matt. i1. 1-12), and invested, 
therefore, with supernatural terrors in the hands 
of a sacerdotal caste. Its doctrines took several 
different forms, but all agreed in conceiving the 
life of man as controlled by the influences of the 
stars and especially by the implacable Seven 
(i.e. Planets), and only those souls that were 
fortified with the correct magic formula could 
hope to pass: safely after death through the 
seven planetary spheres to immortality and bliss. 
Thus, here again, the way of salvation is con- 
ceived as a way of escape from the conditions 
of this sublunar world, and deliverance from 
the astral World-Rulers (Kosmokratores, cf. Eph. 
vi. 12). The God to whom the soul belongs is 


1 See, for example, Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, pp. 
20-77, 468, 531 sq. ; and cf. Bevan, Hellenism and Christianity. 

2 Elymas represented, says Ramsay, ‘‘the strongest single 
influence over the human will that existed in the Roman world, 
an influence which must destroy or be destroyed by Christianity 
if the latter tried to conquer the Empire.” St Paul the Traveller, 


p. 79 
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not the same as the gods that control the world. 
This fundamental dualism runs through the 
whole web of Eastern thought. The flesh is at 
enmity with the spirit, and the life that we now 
live is controlled by alien and hostile powers, 
unless through mystic rites and formulas the 
soul can be rescued by divine aid. It was yet 
to be learnt, and this was the Christian gift, that 
the fault is not in our stars but in ourselves. 

There was also the terror of the Demons, of 
which vivid traces remain inside the N.T. litera- 
ture. (Synoptic Gospels; Acts xix. 8-20; 1 Cor. 
vii. and x.; and see below Eph. i. 21; vi. 12.) 
We have seen how in all the thought of the 
period God was retreating further and further 
away, His dominion over the world ever shrink- 
ing. But the interspace, as it were, between 
God and man, was peopled with a world of 
intermediaries, more than human but not fully 
divine, who were thought to exercise the real 
lordship over the destinies of mankind. Some 
might be friendly, but many more were hostile, 
and the terror of the demons lasted on among 
the masses at least to the age of the Renaissance. 
That it should deliver him from the power of 
demons was one of the first demands a man 
would make of any religion that claimed his 
allegiance. St Paul in this section makes this 
claim for Christ. 

The position, then, was much what it is to-day. 


1 For Christianity and the Demons, see Harnack, Mission and 
Enpansion, I. ch. iil. 
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Science has taken the place of superstition, but 
then as now we have this paradox—that the 
heart of the world was longing for redemption 
while all the tendencies of its intellect made 
any real hope of it impossible. The religious 
needs of the imperial world, in all their bewilder- 
ingly different forms, were catered for by the 
Mystery-cults—the real rivals of Christianity— 
which addressed themselves avowedly to the 
feelings and offered a purely emotional release. 
The frontal attack on a false theosophical system 
the Mystery-cults could not deliver: they 
shared it, and at their lowest pandered to it. 
But by all known psychological artifices, sugges- 
tion, mass-emotion, thrilling ritual, symbolism, 
drama, magic formulas, they made their appeal 
to the subrational and delivered men by emotional 
excitement from the terrors which their intellects 
had fashioned. They were magnificent, but they 
were not true. They supplied the warm touch 
of personal devotion where cold philosophy 
only left men frozen: there was much in them 
that was haunting in its beauty, and a good deal 
that, whether for good or evil, was taken over by 
Christianity. But the fact remains that their 
strongest appeal was made to the weakest 
elements in religion, and allowed an emotional 
satisfaction to take the place of intellectual 
truth and effective moral dynamic. (There may 
be modern parallels here too.) Their suggestions 
were beautiful and satisfying but they had, 
after all, no basis in fact. Their doctrines 
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remained mythological and they could not relate 
the ideal to the actual, they could offer no salva- 
tion inside History. And the great need was 
for a new sort of Mystery, which would offer the 
same emotional purgation but should also be 
intellectually respectable and result in the redirec- 
tion of the will (cf. on IL. 5-6 below). It was just 
so that the new Faith came and conquered. 

“ The real Class War,” Mr Shaw has said, 
“ will be a war of intellectual classes; and its 
conquest will be the souls of the children.” ? 
This would be not a misleading summary of the 
struggle between Christianity and the Mysteries. 
What we have in Ephesians and Colossians is 
the first organised battle in that war. St Paul 
does not entirely disavow all the beliefs of his 
contemporaries. He retains a belief in the 
demonic powers, though his attitude was not 
wholly consistent. (For example, contrast 1 Cor. 
vii. 4 with 1 Cor. x. 19-22: and Eph. vi. 12 
with Col. ii. 15.) No man can wholly abjure 
his environment. But he states the positive 
and constructive principles which were to make 

1 This absurdly condensed section should be amplified from 
such books as Bigg, The Church's Task in the Roman Empire; 
G. Murray, Five Stages of Greck Religion; Glover, Conflict of 
Religions in the Roman Empire; Bevan, Hellenism and Chris- 
tianity; Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Or 
articles on Greek Religion in Hastings’ D.B. extra volume ; on 
specific points in Hastings’ Encyc. of Religion and Ethics; and 
on Mysteries in Encyc. Brit. The whole field is handily surveyed 
in Angus, Mystery Religions and Christianity (Murray, 1925). 


See also Inge on Greek Religion in The Legacy of Greece; 
and Dill, as above. 


2 Back to Methuselah, p. lxxv. 
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the older beliefs impossible. He j joins battle on 
the supreme issue of the divine activity in the 
world. 

We saw that the fundamental weakness of the 
Greco-Oriental attitude was the cleavage which 
it introduced between the God of the heart, 
the God who could redeem the soul of man, ard 
the Power controlling the world of time and 
space—the God within, as it were, and the God 
without. On such an assumption it is impossible 
for man to be ever at home in the world. The 
conflict of which he is conscious inside his own 
experience does but reflect a cosmic disharmony 
in the very structure of the Universe. If so, 
no thinking is really possible, no inner harmony 
attainable. We can, at best, seek for a way of 
escape from a situation which is beyond remedy. 
That was the function of the Saviour-gods. 
But the Christian Saviour offered to save man- 
kind “ not by taking them out of the world, but 
= by keeping them from the evil ” (John xvii. 15). 
The world, for Him, was the world of Our 
Father, not of any hostile powers of fate: and 
He was, for the consciousness of Christians, the 
revelation of Reality—not merely of the God of 
the heart but of the very Power behind things, 
the God who made Orion and the Pleiades. For 
us, said Paul, there is one Mediator, and God is 
revealed in a Man (1 Tim. ii. 5). In the charac- 
ter of the Man we behold the character of God. 
Therefore, there is nothing for us to fear. In 
Jesus we know what lies behind the world, and 
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in Him we have access to Reality. God is not 
the same as the world; He is transcendent, in 
control of it. But also, and, therefore, He is 
active in it and Christ is the measure of that 
activity. The purpose which constitutes the 
eternal background is. operative in these fields 
of time. And the Resurrection was the supreme 
test, the measure here, within experience, of 
God’s dominion over and in this world. It was 
proved “ by the working of the strength of his 
might which he wrought in Christ when he 
raised him from the dead.” All the new powers 
of which they were conscious in moral and 
spiritual experience were no auto-suggested 
delusion, they came from the heart of Reality 
itself. Therefore they could be sure that the 
new call was indeed a call from the World- 
purpose, to co-operate with the eternal Plan. 
And they could prevail and triumph in the 
world, not merely seeking to be saved from it. 
This is what, in effect, he is saying here, and it 
is this unshakable conviction which gives the 
triumphant sound to these cadences. 

As for the demonic intermediaries—St Paul 
does not deny that they exist, but he is certain 
that their sway is doomed. Christ has been 
exalted above them all, all Rule, Authority and 
Power—names for the intermediary beings— 
and every Sovereignty there is, in this world 
and in the world to come. Name (verse 21) 
means, as the Papyri show, office, dignity, 
authority, cf. Phil. u. 10. St Paul means that 
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they are now unnecessary, there is no more 
room for them in the scheme of things, for 
Christ is Himself the perfect Mediator and He 
fills the whole sphere of God. Their power is 
broken, their terrors are no more. The twilight 
of the gods is now illuminated by the revelation 
of the Son? He is Head above all things to 
the Church. 

I. 23. The fulness of him that filleth all in all. 
- The verb in Greek is middle or passive, and should 
be translated 1s cominc to His FULFILMENT. 
The daring and pregnant suggestion here made 
is that the “one increasing purpose” which 
runs through life, the “ Christ that is to be,” 
is beginning to be realised in the growth of the 
Christian community; and that as the Church 
spreads and fulfils its function, increasingly 
organic to the Spirit, the Christ is coming to His 
fulfilment. ‘They are on the tide of the world’s 
progress according to the purpose of the Father, 
and the Christ is incomplete without His church— 
an idea which is amplified in ch. iii. 

II. 2. The Prince of the power of the air is the 
personal commander or chief of the demonic 
intermediaries. They inhabited the air—between 
earth and heaven. St Paul thinks that the 
age of paganism was under the dominion of 
these hosts, who achieved what seemed like 
their crowning victory in the crucifixion of the 


1 For the sense of relief which this must have brought, see 
E. Bevan, op. cit., p. 87, and Schweitzer, On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest, pp. 154-5. 
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Lord. (1 Cor. ii. 8-9, and the similar notion 
implied in Luke xxii. 53 and John xiv. 30.) But 
in the Resurrection Christ has triumphed and 
their victims are now set free for newness of 
life. 

II. 3. Children of Wrath. The phrase has 
nothing whatever to do with unbaptised babies, 
as the Catechism is sometimes thought to 
suggest. It may conceivably mean “ children of 
impulse,” following your uncontrolled passions. 
But almost certainly it should be interpreted 
by the preceding phrase “ sons of disobedience,” 
which, by a well-known Semitic idiom, simply 
means “‘ disobedient sons.” So this phrase means 
children who merit or incur God’s wrath. Before 
their conversion the lives they led were not in 
accordance with God’s will, out of tune with 
the laws of the Universe. Therefore, naturally, 
they incurred God’s wrath. For St Paul held, 
as a careful study of Rom. i. shows clearly, that 
the Love of God—the ultimate Fact of the 
Universe—which manifests itself as “ righteous- 
ness ” to those who live in accordance with it, 
manifests itself as “ wrath ” where its offer and 
its way are rejected. This, after all, is perfectly 
true to experience. Any law of life which is 
disobeyed exhibits itself in pain and destruc- 
tion. That is involved in an ordered Universe. 
So that what religion calls God’s Wrath or 
Judgment is nothing else than the Love of 
God in action, vindicating itself where it is re- 
jected. It is simply that unbroken Law of 
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o which “ follows from the Being of 
o a 1 

II. 5-6. The essential stress of the religions of 
redemption remains. What is happening in the 
lives of Christians is not the result of their own 
self-improvement, nor merited by their good 
behaviour. It is the act of God’s condescension, 
offering them the FrEE Girt (grace) of redemp- 
tion. It is not that man first becomes better 
and then God receives him to Himself. The 
whole point of Christianity is the opposite. 
“ While yet dead in trespasses and sins,” and 
long before they are “fit to be forgiven,” men 
are offered God’s revelation and the gift which 
“ quickens together with Christ.” (Contrast our 
current moral standard: “ I am ready to forgive 
him when he shows he is fit to be forgiven.” 
Cf. Rom. v. 6-9.) It is not of ourselves, but the 
gift of God. It is not of works, i.e. no one can 
say (and especially, he means, no Jew), “I 
have earned this privileged position by the 
integrity of my life and conduct.” But the goal 
of this divine gift and favour is not a conscious- 
ness of religious privilege (in which the Jew had 
been content to rest), nor a merely emotional 
luxury (like too much in the pagan cults), but 
essentially a moral purpose. God’s whole plan 
was directed to this end. “We are created 
(anew) in Christ Jesus for good works.” This 
high and searching moral standard was the gift 
of Judaism to religion, and was its chief mis- 


1 Cf. Temple, Christus Veritas, ch. xi. 
pie, 
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sionary instrument. Its daughter the Church 
took it over as it stood; and the Church, there- 
fore, set before the world a religion of redemption 
which equated religion with morality. 

It was only because of their association, in 
the fellowship of the Church, with the Jewish 
Christian converts that the Gentile Christians 
had inherited this tradition of moral discipline 
as the prime result of religion. But what an 
astonishing alliance that was! This is the 
transition in thought to the next section. 


II. CHRIST THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


(a) Tue AcHIEVEMENT or Curist (II. 11-22). 


Tue Saviour-gods of the Mystery Religions were 
at best but beautiful ideas. There was never a 
Mithras or a Sacrifice: Isis never in fact had 
sought Osiris. All the gracious figures of these 
cults were admittedly but mythical. They were 
“ compensations ”—symbolie satisfactions of 
man’s psychological needs and cravings. Now, 
of course, a man may be saved by an ideal, 
but only if that ideal is true, if it is rooted in the 
structure of things. And there was, in the last 
resort, no guarantee that the hope of Love 
victorious through sacrifice, of Faith triumphing 
through pain and death, was backed by the 
nature of the Universe. It might, after all, 
have been but a phantasy to which men offered 
allegiance in their hearts in the midst of a world 
which knew nothing about their hopes, till at 
last they were broken by the facts of life and 
“the President of the Immortals had finished 
with” them. That was the strength of Chris- 
tianity as a historical religion. The salvation 
which it offered to the world was something 
achieved inside the field of history, centred in 
One who had actually lived and in facts which 
77 
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anyone could verify. “ This was not done in a 
corner,” and the world-purpose which filled 
St Paul’s thought was not merely something 
heimagined. It was something that was actually 
happening in the lives of the people whom he 
knew and the empire of which he was a citizen. 
‘He could speak to them of the Christ that is to 
be because of their knowledge of the Christ that 
is. His whole teaching started from known facts, 
experiences through which they had passed. 
Out of the loneliness and bleakness of their 
isolated individualisms they had been brought 
into a new fellowship. Out of the moral decad- 
ence of paganism, of which in Galatians and 
Romans he has left such an appalling descrip- 
tion, they had been lifted to new heights of 
moral purity and peace and power. They had 
passed from darkness into a marvellous light. 
Antagonisms which seemed irremediable, gulfs and 
cleavages which had seemed impassable, cutting 
across the structure of Society, had been trans- 
cended by the new Spirit. Those were facts 
which nobody could challenge. This already 
the Christ had achieved. And here they could 
see God at work now, and trace at least in 
outline and in the rough the nature of that divine 
purpose which was verifying itself in the world. 

The present illuminates the past and future, 
but it is inseparable from them. It is but the 
focus of an unbroken process. And hence, as we 
saw above, the Fact of Christ and its results 
in the Apostolic Church forced the mind of St 
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Paul to the attempt to reinterpret the whole 
process. His thought ranges over the whole of 
History. Only we must remember that for 
him, a Jew, “ History ” meant chiefly the Old 
Testament. 

Now, if there is one idea which more than 
another characterises Old Testament religion, it 
is the consciousness of separation between the 
chosen people and the world. The more blood- 
thirsty forms of the ideal are familiar from the 
historical books. But the Judaism with which 
we are here concerned was born in Babylon in 
exile. Its founders were Ezekiel and Ezra, and 
the begetters of the Priestly Code, whose whole 
aim was to stiffen the fence of the Law, to protect 
Israel and its religion by every conceivable 
precaution from contamination by the Gentile, 
to preserve it a people holy to the Lord. The 
loyalty of the Israelite to Israel, the loyalty of 
Israel to the Law, is one of the real epics of 
religion. Amongst all the fusions and regroup- 
ings which were changing the face of the ancient 
world, the Jewish community alone remained 
intact and impermeable, race-conscious and 
creed-conscious, with its spiritual frontiers in- 
violate. Scattered abroad amongst all the 
peoples—for every city had its Jewish quarter—_ 
the Jews never lost their solidarity. One in 
the traditions of the Fathers, in the claims of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, in the ties of mutual 
service and obligation with other members of 
their church, meeting for common worship and 
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instruction in the synagogues of every town, 
they lived out in splendid loyalty their lives of 
purer faith and higher morals—a light shining 
in a dark world. Outside their church, they 
believed, was no salvation. There was much 
missionary propaganda. For the sake of it 
they tried to come to terms with Greek philo- 
sophy and literature, and were even prepared in 
a few exceptional cases to relax their ceremonial 
requirements for the sake of winning some 
distinguished convert.t But, on the whole, in 
the midst of that cauldron of dissolving and 
recombining religious elements, the Jews remained 
superbly intolerant and unaccommodating to- 
wards the rest. That was both their strength 
and their weakness. It enabled them to preserve 
their identity and it made Christianity possible ; 
but only at the price of the supersession of the 
mother-faith by the daughter. 

It affected mankind in two different ways. 
The imperceptive Roman called it bigotry, in- 
compatible with imperial patriotism. “The 
despise our gods and disown the Fatherland. 
They are utterly loyal to one another, ever ready 
to help one another, but they hate the rest of 
the world like poison—adversus omnes alios 
hostile odium.” So runs the famous account in 
Tacitus. (Histories, v. 5. I have quoted it in 
full in St Paul, p. 107.) On the other hand, the 


1 Josephus shows that a prince of the royal house of Adiabene, 
for example, could be dispensed from circumcision. See Lake, 
Earlier Epistles, p. 24. 
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force of its appeal can be measured by the 
number of “ Godfearers ” who were attached to 
the synagogues. These were, so to speak, its 
honorary members, men and women whom the 
moral purity of the Jewish code attracted 
strongly, though not prepared to submit to 
circumcision or the laws of Sabbath and clean 
and unclean foods.’ It is not hard to imagine 
the feelings of these Godfearers and others in 
like case. Here was a faith which sensible men 
could believe, a pure spiritual monotheism, and 
a way of life nobler and purer than anything in 
surrounding society. Here, too, was a religious 
brotherhood of kindness, trust and mutual 
respect, inside which a lost and seeking soul 
could find a spiritual home. Yet the conditions 
were intolerable. To forget so much that a 
man held right and dear, to withdraw himself 
from patriotic effort, to cut himself off from the 
imperial worship—a thing no other religion would 
demand—and, to crown all, to submit to the 
ignominy of a painful and indecent mutilation— 
that was more than could be fairly asked. There 
was no alternative: they must stay outside. 
And yet, how cold and lonely it was outside! 
“ Alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, 
strangers from the covenants of promise,” they 


1 Cf. Acts x. 22; xiii. 16, etc., and see Lake, op. cit., pp. 37 sq. 
These were the people among whom the Pauline mission scored 
its chief successes, and jealousy at losing to Christianity these 
potential Jewish converts was probably one of the main causes 
of Jewish hatred and opposition. 


F 
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were “ without hope and without God in the 
world.” A wistful longing met by a great 
refusal. The result was naturally a disappoint- 
ment that very quickly turned to bitterness. 
Thus on both sides bad feeling became inten- 
sified. The Jew, reacting against persecution 
and the hatred of the pagan world, fortified 
himself in his own heart with a contempt for 
the benighted Gentile and withdrew more and 
more within his own lines. He “ compensated ” 
for his sense of inferiority by a passionate faith 
in his divine vocation, the luxury of a perennial 
sense of grievance, and a self-satisfied determina- 
tion never to admit the Gentile world to the 
privileges of Judaism on any but the most 
exacting terms. And, like all persecuted sects 
and people, the Jews consoled themselves with 
the “ fantasy ” that the saints would rule the 
world later on. (“ You wait till I’m as big as 
you are!”’) It all followed well-known psycho- 
logical lines—the despised becoming the despisers. 
We need not look very far at the present time 
either to the east or west of England to see 
similar processes at work. A sense of inferiority 
nearly always finds its outlet in aggressiveness. 
The Gentile world, on its side, found the Jew 
unbearably exclusive and “superior,” a bad 
mixer and a sorry patriot. He was “ different ” 
from other people, and, therefore—it stood to 
reason—must be worse. (Besides, he made 
money so quickly!) As for his religion, they 
had no use for it. He set up to be better than 
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other people, and had peculiar gods of his own. 
A hypocrite, and probably an atheist. 

Fear breeds hatred and hatred evokes con- 
tempt. (Hence the Sermon on the Mount.) 
And so it was that the Jew-and-Gentile feud 
grew more bitter instead of being mollified and, 
despite all the unifying forces which were at work 
in our period, this fundamental antagonism 
remained, cutting across the whole religious 
field, and apparently ruling out the possibility 
of any really “ catholic ” religion just at the time 
when the world was most ripe for it. But now, 
says Paul, the impossible has happened! Those 
that were far off have become near. The 
impenetrable barriers are down, the wall of 
partition between Jew and Gentile has been 
decisively destroyed! ; “ of the two ” irreconcil- 
able opposites the Spirit is “ creating one new 
man,” building up a new spiritual unity. That 
and no less is the achievement of the Christ. 
He is reconciling these two recalcitrant elements 
“in one body to God by the Cross.” He has 
“ slain the enmity thereby ’—the psychological 
obstacles to unity—and henceforth Jew and 


1 The reference is to the balustrade separating off the Court 
of the Gentiles in the Temple from the approaches to the Holy 
Place. It bore an inscription in three languages: No Gentile 
to pass here on pain of death. This wall of religious separatism 
has been destroyed, says Paul, by Christ. The “‘ commandments 
contained in ordinances” are perhaps the terms of this notice. 
The actual wall was, of course, destroyed in a.p. 70. By a 
strange chance the Greek version of the inscription has been 
recovered. It is copied in Armitage Robinson’s note on Eph. 
ii. 4. 
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Gentile are one. Here St Paul saw focussed at 
a point the whole purpose of God in history and 
the means by which it could be realised. Into 
the bankruptcy of human statesmanship a new 
factor had been introduced, a gift from super- 
natural sources to solve a problem otherwise 
insoluble. Heis our peace. 

We do not think in terms of Jew and Gentile, 
but the principles involved in this section are 
very living issues still: they are, indeed, the 
supreme issues with which our civilisation is 
confronted. ‘They are raised, for example, in 
Lord Milner’s Credo, in the Government report on 
East Africa, in any hope of rebuilding Europe, 
and in any question of Christian reunion. It is 
therefore important to look at them more closely. 

The intolerance and exclusiveness of the Jew 
was, in one sense, his best gift to the world. 
We know what a hard task the Prophets had to 
preserve the ethical worship of Yahweh from 
contamination by the Nature-cults of the sur- 
rounding Semitic peoples. We know the magni- 
ficent tenacity of the Jewish adherence to the 
Law, their fight to preserve racial purity amid 
all the seductions of exile and resettlement, the 
splendid heroism of their resistance to Antiochus 
and other persecutors, down to the final tragedy 
under Hadrian when the Holy City ceased to be 
theirs for ever, and Jupiter was worshipped in 
the Temple courts. (Bar-Cocheba’s rising, 132.) 
From one point of view this was the punishment 
of a foolish and wrong-headed nationalism. 
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From another, it was the price that Israel paid 
for loyalty to its divine mission. It was only by 
its passionate exclusiveness, its refusal to be 
penetrated by foreign racial or religious influences, 
that Israel could keep the trust committed to it 
and hand on to the world, through Christianity, 
its own pure and distinctive faith. There could 
have been no Christianity on any other terms 
than these. But yet it is clear that something 
had gone wrong. They were splendidly true 
to their consciousness of a mission, and had 
“ separated themselves unto the Lord ” for it: 
but in doing so they defeated their own object. 
Their zeal, as St Paul said, was not according 
to knowledge. The social organisation of the 
people failed disastrously to keep pace with their 
growing knowledge of the Divine Character. 
Once they had reached a monotheistic faith, 
internationalism should have followed. They 
should then have recognised that the Jewish 
faith was meant to impart itself to the whole 
world, to be shared in fellowship with all man- 
kind. But the people stopped short of that 
recognition. In spite of “ Jonah ” and Deutero- 
Isaiah the call to this adventure was unrecog- 
nised. The people, hammered into intense group- 
loyalty by the sufferings of the Maccabean 
period and the strong hand of their Roman 
overlords, failed to hear and respond to their 
vocation. They remained a theocratic nation- 
state, intensely organised within itself and seek- 
ing at all costs to preserve its “ purity,” that is, 
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its religious and social separatism. Thus Judaism, 
failing in its mission, had become a positive 
obstacle to world-unity. The cleavage between 
Jew and Gentile cut deeper than most in the 
ancient world. And the people who, in the 
purpose of God, were -meant to unite Mankind 
in a spiritual worship, ended by perpetuating its 
divisions. The whole tragedy was symbolised by 
that wall of partition to which St Paul refers, 
which introduced religious separatism into that 
Temple at Jerusalem which was meant as a 
“ House of prayer for all nations ”? (Is. lvi. 7). 
The Jewish failure was built into its stones. 
Jesus had made a mysterious prediction, the 
exact form of which we shall probably never 
trace, that though that Temple made with hands 
was doomed, He would build another not made 
with hands °; that is, what St Peter called a 
“ spiritual house ” (1 Peter ii. 5), a “ habitation 
of God in the Spirit” as’ Paul expresses it in 
this epistle. That promise now was in process of 
fulfilment. Jew and Gentile had been brought 
together into the new Society of Christ. And as 
the Christian Ecclesia was believed to succeed 
and supersede the Jewish Church (cf. Rom. 
ii.,“vi., and ix.-xi.) so, instead of the Temple at 
Jerusalem with its barriers and its minatory 
notices, the Spirit was clothing itself in a new 
Body, a temple not made with hands, with no 


1 This paragraph is condensed from my St Paul, ch. vii., 
to which I must refer for a fuller treatment. 
2 Matt. xxvi. 61; John ii. 19; Acts vi. 14; cf. Mark xiii, 2. 
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dividing walls of partition, into which the whole 
race was being built, “ for an habitation of God 
in the Spirit.” ‘‘ Neither in this mountain, nor 
at Jerusalem !” Jesus had built the promised 
new Temple. 

The real difficulty had been psychological. 
Jew and Gentile could not come together simply 
because, in the end, they did not want to. The 
Jews would have said, as many later churchmen, 
who have cheerfully unchurched the rest of 
mankind by putting up middle walls of partition, 
would have said, and meant it quite sincerely, 
that they could not share their privileges with 
the non-Jews without a treacherous sacrifice of 
principle. ‘They stood, as the various Christian 
denominations have stood quite rightly in the 
past, for their own distinctive contribution to 
the religious progress of mankind. They 
declared, no doubt, that between them and the 
Gentiles there were such far-reaching differences 
of principle that no real unity was possible. 
But we know that our intellectual constructions 
as often as not do but “ rationalise ” subrationa 
and emotional differences, which are the real 
barriers between us. It is the differences of 
temperament, the divergent streams of social 
inheritance, racial memories, and so on, which 
really separate men one from another. And 
any two groups will be able to coalesce so soon 
as ever they want to strongly enough. The 
difficulty is to make them want to. And that 
was precisely what the new Faith had done. 
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Jesus, says St Paul, HAS SLAIN THE ENMITY. 
He has transcended the real grounds of social 
and religious separatism. 

What the Jew called “ jealousy for Yahweh ” 
had, in fact, been something very different. 
Judaism had become self-centred, an intense 
form of religious group-loyalty. At heart, said 
our Lord, they were not truly missionaries, they 
merely wanted to make proselytes (Matt. xxiii. 15). 
That is, they were not reaily interested in spreading 
the knowledge of God through the world, so much 
as in adding to their membership. They wanted 
to increase the prestige of Israel. Religious 
patriotism had got short-circuited. If we are to 
use current psychological language, we should 
say that the dominant sentiment with which 
the Jews identified themselves was one that 
was centred in Judaism itself, instead of in the 
God of Israel and His Cause, which it was their 
boast that they were serving. They were church- 
men who worshipped their church instead of God. 

Group-loyalty like this has reached a psycho- 
logical cul-de-sac. There is no way out into a 
larger loyalty until the sentiments of the opposing 
groups are centred round some new and wider 
interest, in the pursuit of which they can come 
together. That was exactly what had happened 
as between the Gentile and the Jew. Each of 
the two groups had discovered Jesus, revealing 
a love that “ constrained ” them both alike, 
who had exhibited at Calvary a love that em- 
braced all men without distinction. With that 
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recognition the barriers went down. By THE 
Cross He had slain the enmity. Group-loyalty 
is sublimated into trans-sectarian fellowship. 
Henceforth there can be neither Jew nor Greek, 
man nor woman, slave nor free. 

The same problem confronts the world to-day. 
The various divisions of a Church across which 
so many walls of partition run must examine 
themselves in the light of this idea. How far 
can any of us be certain that we are really 
worshipping the Christ and not some form of 
our own group - loyalty and denominational 
prestige? “I am of Christ,” said St Paul: “ Is 
Christ divided ?”’ (1 Cor. i. 13). Nationalism 
and the Colour-Bar, the two most urgent issues 
of civilisation, present at bottom precisely the 
same challenge.t No statesmanship, no econ- 
omic forces, can deal with the ultimate psycho- 
logical facts, apart from which no solution is 
conceivable. The question is, What can “ slay 
the enmity ” ? 

Group-loyalty is essentially self-centred and 
is indeed the very opposite of what Christianity 
calls “ Fellowship.” Group-loyalty is, in the 
nature of it, exclusive; for antagonism to other 
groups is inherent in the whole conception. 
But fellowship is, in the nature of it, inclusive ; 
for it is essentially God-centred, and, as centred 
in the Universal, embraces all mankind in its 
horizons. It is, therefore, inherently evangel- 
istic, knowing that its life is incomplete until it 


1 See Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem; B. Mathews, 
The Clash of Colour ; Ruth Rouse, Rebuilding Europe. 
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is shared by the whole race of men. Nihil 
humani alienum putat: because it sees men not 
as white or black, not as English, German or 
Japanese, but in their relationship to God. 
This does not mean that sort of cosmopolitanism 
which Aristotle called “ watery friendship.” 
Nor does it mean that curious habit of mind 
which is certain that its own immediate group, 
political or religious, is always wrong and thinks 
thereby to be making for wider loyalties. But 
it does mean that the local group is seen not 
as a self-contained and ultimate fact, but as one 
particular expression of a Universal Life, which 
is equally the life of the other groups. “Seeing 
Christ in all other men ” is the religious way of 
putting it. And it is clear that only in such a 
way, only as the individual learns, through the 
discipline of his own group, to identify himself 
with the cause of Christ, the cause of universal 
brotherhood, that the world’s problems can now 
be solved! How far it goes, we shall see in 
the following sections. 

Note that St Paul remains a fervent Jew. 
He does not disown the magnificent traditions, 
the great stream of distinctive religious culture, 
which had moulded his own life. Into those 
tremendous privileges the Gentile converts have 
now been admitted. They are no more strangers 
and sojourners (with no definite affiliations) but 
fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household 


: i Cf. St Paul, ch. vi., where this is worked out much more 
ully. 
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of God. The Christian Church is the true 
Israel, Israel which has now found itself, preserv- 
ing all its own distinctive best, but now (because 
it has found its Messiah) centred round a new 
loyalty, a love which embraces all mankind. 
(The “ prophets,” verse 20, are the Christian 
prophets. Cf. iv. 11 below.) 

Verse 21. The translation is a difficulty. Eacu 
SEVERAL BUILDING spoils the sense, which 
demands the idea of a single organic whole, not 
a number of parallel erections. Yet the Greek 
as it stands cannot mean “ the whole building,” 
which is obviously the sense we want. Probably 
it means ALL BUILDING—the process of building, 
not the thing built. This, though not very 
satisfactory, is probably the best we can make 
of it: and if so, it comes to the same thing in 
the end. All of us in our own little jobs, as 
students, parents, bankers, doctors, etc., are 
building, at our corner of the plan. All these 
different lives take their place in a Design 
greater than any see—the great Temple of the 
Spirit, Humanity completed and fulfilled, indwelt 
by God Himself. 

This section might profitably be studied in 
connection with the Aga Khan’s letter! in the 
Times of 5th Aug. 1925 criticising Lord Milner’s 
Credo: or with Norman Leys’ Kenya and the 
Report of the Phelps-Stokes’ Commission on 
Education in East Africa: or with the current 
“ Reunion ” literature. 

1 The letter is printed below, pp. 92-94. 
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LORD MILNER’S “CREDO” 
INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 
To the Editor of the Times 


Sır —Lord Milner’s powerful and brilliant intellect, 
his steadiness and strength of purpose, and his self- 
effacing patriotism give to the extracts from his papers, 
posthumously published in your columns, a value and 
significance which challenge close attention. I have 
been pondering over his “Credo” in the last few days, 
and with great diffidence I offer the criticism that his 
attitude of mind was in some respects inadequate to 
the many-sided needs of the British Empire as we know 
it to-day. 

Taking the racial or cultural view of Imperialism, 
Lord Milner wrote himself down “a British race 
patriot.” Now, if the dominions of his Majesty con- 
sisted only of the British Isles and the colonies founded 
and mainly peopled by the British race this view might 
or might not be best. But long before what are now 
known as the “sister nations” across the seas attained 
their present status and importance the issue was 
settled by the acquisition of India, the home of three- 
fourths of the subjects of the British Crown. In the 
modern post-war world it is impossible to rule per- 
manently so vast and populous a land as India as a 
second-class portion of the Empire, because it is out- 
side the charmed circle of those portions which are 
dominantly British in administration, colonisation, and 
outlook. It is equally impossible, on such a basis, for 
India to be content with junior partnership in a world 
of cultural and racial jealousies and exclusive sympathies. 
To call India a Dominion in an Empire based on British 
race patriotism alone would be an absurdity. 
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In the sixteenth century the Portuguese sought a 
solution of the problem of a permanent hold on India 
by colonisation, inter-marriage, and conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith. In his day Macaulay was 
influenced by a similar purpose of Anglicisation, 
though by different means, and more particularly by 
the spread of Western teaching and ideas. To-day 
attempts at assimilation are unacceptable to either 
side. While ready to follow England in such realms 
as science, industry, hygiene, and sports, we take our 
stand on our own culture in the realm of the spirit. 
Indians, whether Hindu or Moslem, are no less proud 
than Englishmen of their own traditions and teachings 
in religion, philosophy, poetry, romance, and art. 
Nor are the interests and aspirations of the African 
races under the British flag to be overlooked in this 
connection. 

In my humble judgment the ultimate solution of 
the problem of England’s piebald Empire lies in 
consistent leadership along the paths of international 
peace and culture, in conformity with the traditional 
magnanimity and forbearance of the British race. The 
proudest and in the long run the best use of the un- 
equalled political genius of that race is to take the 
lead in the development of international peace and 
arbitration. The inspiration of this high purpose will 
appeal to Indian idealism; my countrymen can co- 
operate heartily and willingly in such a world policy. 
Further, it will open the door to the solution of the 
difficult racial problem with which the Empire is 
confronted. 

The League of Nations has noble aims, but it is now 
generally admitted that it was founded in a time of 
passion and bitter resentment, and sought to assure 
future right by present wrongs. The League is the 
child of an aged mother—namely, the Old-World 
Imperialism that led to the conflict begun eleven years 
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ago. In consequence the infant is sickly and weak ; 
but it lives and may grow. Behind the ideas in which 
the League was conceived there is the moral momentum 
for far greater leadership by the British race in world 
politics than can come from the exclusiveness derived 
from a natural aptitude being dominantly turned to 
race interests alone. 

Nothing is more significant in world affairs in our 
time than the eagerness with which, in every free land, 
organised labour has thrown its influence on the side 
of peace and international good-will as the sure means 
of human prosperity and happiness. The manual 
workers recognise that these blessings are dependent 
on peaceful solutions in an age of wonderful scientific 
developments which in war may bring destruction on 
multitudes in a single hour. One of the vital factors 
in securing peace is to broad-base the Empire on. 
mutual and equal service, irrespective of race limita- 
tions. If this standard is applied we may see the 
fulfilment of the dream of the Socialist poet :— 


There shall come from out the noise of strife and groaning, 
A broader day, a juster brotherhood, 

A deep equality of aim, postponing 
All selfish seeking to the general good. 

There shall come a time when each shall to the other 
Be as God would have him, brother to brother. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


AGA KHAN. 


Hore, EVROPE, 
Atx-Les-Batns, 37d August. 
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(b) Taz Mranine or History (III. 1-13). 


St Paul had seen this actually happen. This 
had been the issue of his life’s work. As he had 
carried the good news of Christ up and down the 
high roads of the Empire, he had seen the New 
Society being born, in which the old divisions 
were transcended and Jew and Gentile had 
become “ one man.” This had been the achieve- 
ment of the Christ, the first fruits of the Resurrec- 
tion. And now, in his years of enforced leisure, 
as the PRISONER OF CHRIST FOR THE GENTILES, 
he could reflect on the meaning of it all. He 
could think out what was involved in the 
‘““ MYSTERY ”—a word which he uses in a special 
sense: it does not mean, as in the mystery- 
religions, a secret, only imparted to the initiated, 
but rather a thought in the divine Mind which is 
now being disclosed to the world. It had come to 
him, he says, THROUGH REVELATION, not through 
any mortal instructors (cf. Gal. i. 2 sq.), that the 
Gospel always included the pagan world. That 
was what he had stood for from the first as against 
the “ Judaising ” forces (cf. Intro., pp. 20 sq.). 
Now that he has won his victory and the Catholic 
church is an established fact, it is possible to 
look before and after, and reach a fuller under- 
standing of the tremendous issues involved. 
What had happened in those twenty years was 
for him the key to the meaning of History. It 
had NOT BEEN KNOWN TO OTHER GENERATIONS 
BUT IT HAS NOW BEEN REVEALED. ‘This was, 
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as it were, the crucial experiment by which the 
divine purpose could be traced. It always had 
been the will of God for Judaism so to widen 
out that the Messianic promises of old should 
verify themselves to the Gentiles. “The Gen- 
tiles are CO-INHERITORS, CO- CORPORATE, CO- 
PARTNERS IN THE PROMISE which is now fulfilled 
in Christ Jesus, through the Gospel.” That 
Gospel he has been chosen to proclaim: oF IT 
I HAVE BEEN MADE A MINISTER. This is the 
content of the Pauline “ mystery.” 

This lights up the story of the past. For years 
he had been torturing his mind over the problem 
of the: apparent failure and rejection of the 
chosen race. Down all her centuries of faith 
and loyalty Israel had waited for the Day and 
the Deliverer who was to come. It was her 
saints, her prophets and her heroes who had 
prepared the Lord’s way before Him. They had 
supplied the conditions of that promise “ unto 
which (as he said to Agrippa) our twelve tribes, 
earnestly serving God day and night, hope to 
attain ” (Acts xxvi. 7). And when in the fulness 
of time the Messiah came, it was within the 
Jewish dispensation: He had been born under 
the Law (Gal. iv. 4). Then the great tragedy 
occurred. He came to His own and His own 
received Him not. Judaism had failed at the 
crisis of its fate. For centuries it had waited 
for Messiah, and when at last He came, it had 
crucified Him. They “judged themselves un- 
worthy of life eternal” (Acts xiii. 46) and St 
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Paul had taken the good news to the Gentiles. 
It seemed as though Salvation had come to men 
not through the Jew so much as in spite of him. 

But this raised a tremendous moral problem. 
Had the divine purpose been frustrated? Had 
God rejected His own people whom He had 
certainly chosen and preserved to be the instru- 
ment of the world’s redemption? (Cf. especially 
Rom. ix.-xi.) Had all those ages of spiritual 
discipline, of gradual progress in the knowledge 
of God, ended thus at the last in failure? If so, 
it would be almost impossible to retain any 
vital faith in Providence. To admit that would 
be to stultify his own dearest and most cherished 
beliefs. (He told Felix that he believed “all 
things which are according to the Law and which 
are written in the prophets.” Acts xxiv. 14.) 
He must somehow reconcile the two positions. 
Already in Romans, written five or six years 
ago, he had begun to see the way out. The 
rejection of Israel was not irrevocable. It was 
but a temporary measure—a means to an end, 
when the Jews would be brought back, “ pro- 
voked,” as he puts it, by the Gentiles’ faith, 
into that new and wider fellowship which their 
rejection had made possible. “So shall all Israel 
be saved ” (see Rom. xi., especially 25-32). 

Now, at last, he sees it all clearly. It was this 
that had been designed from the first. The 
promises made to patriarchs and prophets had 
always had a wider reference than Israel had ever 
realised. They were really fulfilled in what 

G 
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looked like failure—the inability of the Jewish 
church to be the exclusive instrument of redemp- 
tion. The Jewish church had really “ died to 
live.” It was reborn in the Christian Ecclesia 
in which, as Gentiles came to the Light and the 
ends of the earth were seeing salvation, the 
hope of Israel was vindicated and the divine 
will for it achieved. The inclusion of the Gentile 
world in a wider fellowship than Israel knew, was 
and had always been the will of God. The 
exclusiveness which prophets and priests en- 
joined was a true step, but it was not the final 
goal. It was necessary for a time, in order that 
later it might be transcended. So that what 
had happened in the Pauline churches was the 
real “meaning” of Jewish history. Behind 
the ages of development there had always been 
a steadfast Will to Fellowship. In what had 
come to pass in his own experience it was being 
visibly fulfilled. 

We have seen already that calling Jesus 
“ Christ ” was, for a Jew, the equivalent of saying 
that history takes its significance from Him. 
Here, the thought climbs to higher levels. There 
had been “ Christ’? before the birth of Jesus. 
“Christ ” is the mind and will of God in action, 
creating. guiding and informing the course of 
the world from the beginning. There was an 
ETERNAL PURPOSE WHICH HE PURPOSED IN 
Curist Jesus. In the historic Life and its 
results that purpose had been visibly declared 
and was being actively achieved. This is THE 
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MYSTERY WHICH FROM ALL AGES HAS BEEN HID 
IN GOD WHO CREATED ALL THINGS. Jesus is, 
as it were, the Christ made manifest on the 
stage of the human drama. He had been 
operative all through the ages, though man- 
kind had not been conscious of it, and was here 
and now triumphantly revealed in the lives of 
that odd collection of men and women whom 
the Apostle had gathered into his churches. 
He is here, of course, very close to the thought 
of the Fourth Gospel. “In the beginning was 
the Logos. A man was sent from God whose 
name was John (the eternal purpose is operative 
in history). The Logos was made flesh and we 
beheld.” The Fourth Gospel never says in so 
many words: the Logos, the creative principle 
that explains and informs the world, is Love ; 
but the whole book shows that this is what is 
meant. So neither does Paul say explicitly : 
The Christ, the meaning of history, is Fellowship. 
But it is equally clear, I think, that he means 
this. The eternal purpose of God is univer- 
salism. The Will behind things is a Will to 
Fellowship. 

It is this that he feels himself impelled to 
proclaim — TO MAKE ALL MEN SEE what this 
involves, and TO PREACH UNTO THE GENTILES 
THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES of this purpose. 
The word translated “ unsearchable’’ means 
“ that cannot be tracked down,” something that 
really baffles our pursuit. The more the idea 
gripped his imagination, the further it led him 
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on into regions where human thought and 
calculations fail. It was something far too 
great to be defined. He saw it stretching away 
into the future, embracing in its scope all man- 
kind and possibly also superhuman spirits. 
(The latter seem to he at least suggested in the 
reference to the PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS. 
See pp. 29 sq. above.) No limit can be set to 
the operation of the MANIFOLD WISDOM OF Gop. 
The word means really “ many-faceted”’: God 
fulfils Himself in many ways, the divine activity 
has so many different aspects, that no finite 
mind can grasp it all, and none of our attempted 
definitions can be more than half-truths at the 
best. He hints, and in ch. iv. works out more 
fully, that it takes the entire human race, and 
perhaps even more than that is necessary, to 
explore the complete experience of Christ, the 
full meaning of those “ unsearchable riches ” 
which are held in the eternal Plan. The eternal 
purpose marches on, and at each stage there 
will be revealed further reaches and depths in 
its significance. The real meaning of Christi- 
anity can, therefore, never be stated exhaustively. 
It is a developing and creative Life, Christ is the 
focus of a cosmic tendency, the divine, eternal 
Life personified. And the Church which His 
Spirit called into being is to exhibit here in 
time and space the mind and character of the 
Eternal, on earth and in the supramundane 
spheres. It is THROUGH THE CHURCH that the 
plan must be MADE KNowN to the Principalities 
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and Powers IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES. This 
involves the corollary that the Church is not a 
fixed and rigid organisation, but the dynamic, 
developing expression of a creative world-pur- 
pose, broadening out into ever wider circles, 
and embodying itself in different forms as its 
fuller meanings are declared. 

These are the two main points of this section. 
That the very meaning of the Universe, and 
human history within it, is an eternal Will to 
Fellowship; and that in the Christ and the 
Church that purpose is coming to its fulfilment. 
This interpretation of History should commend 
itself to our generation. We have outgrown 
the Victorian conception of Evolution as a 
battle-field. We can no longer allow the last 
word in the story of developing life to the blind 
force of Natural Selection and the mere pressure 
of environment. We think in terms of Creative 
Evolution, of Life—active, purposive, selective, 
pressing its way onwards down the ages, “* trading 
with time,” experimenting, innovating, moving 
forwards towards its own goal. We are much 
impressed with the continuity, psychical as well 
as physical, between Man and his pre-human 
ancestry. For us it is all one continuous process, 
“ whose seed is in itself,” thrusting out ever- 
new developments. Now, when we look at the 
story as a whole, it is clear that the cruder forms 
of the “ struggle ” theory misrepresent the facts. 
The struggle for existence is a fact. To establish 
itself, to express itself freely, to live on through 
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self-reproduction—that is almost a definition 
of “life.” But it is false to represent this 
struggle as merely a gladiatorial competition. 
To begin with, there is that unbroken nexus 
which holds life at all levels together, so that a _ 
change in any one species demands corresponding 
changes in the others: If the antelope ceased to 
be swift the lion would cease to be swift too. 
If the lion turned vegetarian the antelope would 
soon lose his legs. No organism liveth unto 
itself. Even if we say that to live is simply to 
conjugate the verb “to eat ”—je mange, je suis 
mangé '—even so, it is equally true to say that 
no organism and no species can maintain itself 
in isolation. ‘There is an exquisite adjust- 
ment. Each is necessary to all. For weal and 
woe they are members one of another, and it is 
absurd to portray the will to live as a will to the 
death of everything else. 

Further, if we can imagine an organism which 
was wholly and exclusively competitive, it would 
be entirely unfitted to survive. It is not, I 
think, fanciful to claim that there is a co-opera- 
tive tendency woven into the pattern of life, 
which manifests itself at the conscious levels in 
the capacity for social life. The whole tale of 
organic evolution is a process of increasing com- 
bination, from the single cell to the highly 


1 Shipley, Life, p. 67. For these two paragraphs, see J. 
Arthur Thomson, The System of Animate Nature (Gifford 
Lectures). The lion and antelope come from Godfrey Thomp- 
son, Instinct, Intelligence and Character, pp. 19-20. 
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developed structure. If so, what manifests 
itself in us as the capacity for human fellowship, 
and the moralised will which is implied in that, 
is something inherent in Life itself. Inter- 
preting the lower by the higher, and finding the 
meaning of what has gone before in the best 
that it afterwards makes possible, we could say 
that the meaning of life is to be found in that 
social life of humankind which is its richest and 
fullest expression. 

Add to this, that the altruistic impulses are 
factors quite as integral to life as the self- 
regarding and assertive. The elemental facts 
of reproduction are in themselves enough to 
establish this. Without the impulse to sacrifice 
self, life could not be perpetuated. Nor, in 
fact, does the organism, as it seeks freely to 
express itself, find the full satisfaction of its 
own instinctive life apart from some acts which 
are “ altruistic,” or at any rate non-self-regarding. 
Thus, in spite of the cheap philosophy by which 
we tend to-day to justify complete regardlessness 
of the claims of others, it is false, even on the 
biological level, to identify self-expression with 
selfishness.? 

When we reach the level of human history the 
facts become scarcely disputable. To be man 
is to be a social being. All the higher psychic 
life of man has been built up through social 
intercourse. Our whole rational and emotional 
being is penetrated and saturated through and 

1 Cf. Hadfield, Psychology and Morals, chs. xviii. and xix. 
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through with social impulses. Some students go 
so far as to find the key which unlocks the 
secrets of human psychology in the operation 
of the gregarious instinct, just as others look 
for it in sex. Be that as it may, it is certainly 
the case that no human impulse or activity is 
the impulse of the individual apart from his 
social context. Man is not fully and completely 
man, he is not specifically human, except as a 
member of society. The full self-expression of 
a man is only found in social activities, with the 
“ self-sacrifice’? which these imply. It is also 
plain that the story of human progress is the 
story of increasing co-operation. The human 
unit is the family, not the isolated individual. 
From family to clan, from clan to tribe, from tribe 
to city-state and nation-state—that has been 
the line of advancing life. Not competition but 
co-operation has been the secret of human 
civilisation. The facts of life do support St 
Paul in finding in the Christian revelation the 
Law which governs human progress. 

But the process in our day has reached an 
impasse. The great achievement of the last 
three centuries has been the coalescence of small 
units to form the great modern Nation-states. 
The evolution of modern Germany from 1648 
to 1914, or the Italian Risorgimento, are perhaps 
the most obvious illustrations. Within these 
states a richer and fuller life could be and cer- 
tainly has been achieved than in the small, 
independent, warring units. Nationalism was a 
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big step forward. But Nationalism nearly 
destroyed the world between 1914 and 1918, 
and the “ settlement” has only made things 
worse. New national states have been created, 
and an enormous, artificial stimulus has been 
given to nationalist sentiment, and that not 
only in Eastern and Central Europe. We need 
only mention India and China. In Africa, 
people whose grandfathers were savages, have 
learnt to talk of the rights of nationality. Actual 
or potential nation-groups confront one another 
the world over in mutual terror and hostility. 
The tariff-walls, and the vain attempts of states- 
men to make the frontiers of nation-states 
coincide with economic frontiers, retard the 
recovery of an exhausted world and inflame 
national jealousies still more. Nearly every one 
agrees in theory that the solution of national 
difficulties depends on international understand- 
ing. It is plain, for instance, that the mining 
crisis which occupies our country at this moment 
is really a matter for international action: and 
any advances which have been achieved in the 
ordering and control of human life since the 
wreckage of the war-years have been the result 
of international effort. The development of 
finance and industry, the new methods of trans- 
port and communication, have made the world 
one as it never has been before. A political 
crisis in Guatemala sets the exchanges of Europe 
oscillating. Larcashire women depend for their 
children’s boot-money on Egypt, India and 
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China. For good and ill we are members one of 
another, bound in a nexus which we cannot 
break. Yet psychologically and politically we 
are more estranged, more acutely separated, 
than we were before we were forcibly brought 
together. Inspiring as it.is to land at Calais 
and see trains labelled Bombay and Constanti- 
nople, one is rapidly disillusioned at the Douane ! 
And every frontier that the traveller crosses 
reinforces a real sense of tragedy. Somehow 
or other the sovereign nation-state must be 
transcended in a wider loyalty unless civilisation 
is to perish. 

One could work out a similar illustration from 
the relations of “ Capital” and “ Labour.” 
Here, too, groups that belong to one another 
and are mutually interdependent for their very 
existence, face one another in helpless antagonism. 
“ Association ” is cancelling itself out. 

In these and other similar developments 
what we have is increasingly close and full co- 
operation inside the various different groups, 
but competition and antagonism as between the 
groups themselves. There is no way out until 
these conflicting group-sentiments are organised 
round a new centre of interest and find their 
place in a wider common loyalty. The Christian 
attitude to that problem is suggested in Ephesians. 
To grasp it involves a far richer understanding 
of what is really meant by “ the Church.” To 
that St Paul turns in chapter iv. But first he 
stands aside for a moment to contemplate the 
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splendour of the vision which is taking shape in 
his mind, and to let his thought and the language 
which expresses it rise to the height of its 
possibilities. 

Verse 13 closes the paragraph. “ For a Cause 
so magnificent and a future so splendid, who 
would not gladly suffer ? ” 


(c) History anD Sprrituat Insicurt (III. 14-21). 


Thinking about the ways of God is prayer, 
and the contemplation of this tremendous plan 
moves in St Paul the impulse to worship. Unlike 
ourselves, whose tendency is to think that as 
soon as we begin to perceive a Law, that rules 
God out of our calculations, he is rather stung 
with the overwhelming sense of wonder and 
adoration. It is well to remark, in our super- 
ficial age, that no bad measure of the depth and 
richness of any character may be found in its 
capacity for reverence and submissive admiration. 
The contemptuous and familiar patronage which 
we extend in our generation to all things and all 
persons, only “ gives away” our own smallness. 
But here is Paul, confronted with the vision of 
what the race of man may yet become in spiritual 
co-operation with the divine purpose for the 
world. The gift offered to us in Christ Jesus 
is, as it were, the focus of forces which are 
destined to recreate mankind and initiate a new 
era. So he stands at the gateway of a new age, 
which stretches away before his inward eye to 
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unimagined possibilities—the power and the 
glory world without end. The thought of it 
moves him to worship, and to pray for his 
readers such gifts of intuition that they may 
grasp the majesty of God’s plan. I Bow my 
KNEES UNTO THE FATHER. ... THAT YE MAY 
BE ABLE TO APPREHEND WHAT IS THE BREADTH 
AND LENGTH AND HEIGHT AND DEPTH. May 
they read the meaning of life aright, in all its 
grandeur and its range, compassed about with 
eternal issues! Omnia exeunt in mysterium. 
Nobody who has begun to “ learn Christ ” will 
dismiss human life and history in the glib 
formulas of common-sense. 

This goes deeper than mere intellect. It 
touches the very springs of being. Their out- 
look on life will only be true if the whole self 
is cleansed and penetrated by the influences of 
the Christ, and all those reaches that lie “ below 
the threshold” permeated by His presence. 
Insight is not merely a matter of “ brains ” 
but a function of the whole character. We 
think what we think because we are what we are. 
Our Lord never tired of insisting on this principle, 
which modern psychology has rediscovered.: 
It is this, then, that St Paul desires for them: 
that they may be sTRENGTHENED WITH POWER 
THROUGH His SPIRIT IN THE INNER MAN; THAT 
CHRIST MAY DWELL THROUGH FAITH IN YOUR 
HEARTS IN LOVE (this is the best punctuation, 
following Westcott and Hort), IN ORDER THAT 


1 Look, for example, at Luke vi. 39-44 ; viii. 17-18; xi. 44. 
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HAVING YOUR ROOTS AND FOUNDATIONS FIRM 
(a typical Pauline mixed metaphor) YE may 
HAVE STRENGTH TO APPREHEND. 

But there is still further qualification. They 
cannot understand this alone, thinking about it 
in their studies. It takes the entire human race 
to understand the meaning of the Christ. It 
needs expervmental thinking by all believers the 
world over, praying, thinking, living and loving 
together. They can only apprehend it witH 
ALL THE SAINTS. No individual, no part of the 
Church, can claim to know all the truth of God. 
That Love or CHRIST WHICH PASSETH KNOW- 
LEDGE (it probably means “ more precious than 
mere knowledge,” as in the parallel phrase in 
Phil. iv. 7) needs the whole world of men to 
interpret it. The divine love can be learned and 
recognised through its expression in the love of 
men—the bond that holds societies together. 
All human love is the life of God in men. If 
mankind is ideally a family, that is because the 
perfect archetype of the human family love is 
in God. He is the Father from whom ALL 
FATHERHOOD (better so than “ every family,” as 
R.V., or “the whole family,” as A.V., which is 
mistranslation) IN HEAVEN AND ON EARTH IS 
NAMED. As the divine plan for the Church is 
realised, and Christ is fulfilled in His Church (cf. 
i. 23 above), the world will be united in Love. 
God will perfectly indwell mankind and men 
will be FILLED WITH ALL THE FULNESS OF GoD. 

A dazzling thought, too great to be conceiv- 
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able! But we know already enough in our own 
experience about the transforming power of 
God, THE POWER THAT WORKETH IN US, to 
know that to Him nothing is impossible. What 
He can make out of human nature transcends 
our most inspired prayers, overpasses our imag- 
ination. HE Is ABLE TO DO EXCEEDING 
ABUNDANTLY ABOVE ALL THAT WE CAN ASK OR 
THINK. To Him be glory for ever and ever! 
Such being the height of their calling, on 
what a level must they aspire to live, worthily 
of the vocation with which they are called! 
So he starts again on the next section. And 
nothing, perhaps, gives us a better insight into 
the achievement of early Christianity than to 
remind ourselves of the sort of people to whom 
these glowing phrases were addressed. For the 
greatest obstacle to any progress is scepticism 
about human nature. Mankind will inevitably 
continue to pitch its expectations low, to be 
content with tiny ameliorations and to close its 
eyes to the infinite possibilities of a world 
recreated by Christ, so long as we acquiesce in a 
cynical attitude towards the human material 
available. But that is the real and fundamental 
atheism. Jesus insisted that people thought so 
meanly about humanity in themselves and others 
because their faith in God was so meagre. He 
knew that for those who would really believe in 
God literally nothing was impossible. And St 
Paul’s whole vision of the future presupposes 
that human nature can be raised to heights 
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hitherto undreamed of through the transfiguring 
power of the Christ. His own experience and 
that of his readers gave the warrant for that 
confidence. The whole New Testament is full 
of it. They had been “ dead in trespasses and 
sins ” (ii. 5, 6), but had been exalted with Christ, 
raised in Him to newness of life. But they 
were not specially selected people of unusual intel- 
lect or spirituality. They were not altogether 
unlike Falstaff’s warriors. ‘Slaves as ragged as 
Lazarus in his painted cloth when the glutton’s 
dogs licked his sores—and such as indeed were 
never soldiers, but discarded, unjust serving- 
men, younger sons to younger brothers, revolted 
tapsters and ostlers trade-fallen, the cankers of a 
calm world and a long peace. You would think 
I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals 
lately come from swine-feeding.”1 So their 
proud commander described his company. And 
it probably would be no bad description of the 
first members of the Church of Christ. Not 
many wise, says St Paul, not many noble: and 
not many respectable either, very likely. Many 
of them were miscellaneous rascals picked up in 
the dockyards and back streets of notorious 
ports like Corinth and Alexandria. One would 
hardly go to Port Said at the present moment 
to find recruits for a spiritual revival. 

No decent religion would have such people 
about, so the Higher Ethical Thought of the 
day protested. That “Christians keep such 


1 Henry IV., IV. ii. 
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nasty company” was the refrain of the anti- 
Christian journalists. A famous paragraph from 
Celsus gives an excellent insight into this point 
of view. ‘“ Those who invite people to partake 
in other solemnities first make the following 
declaration: He who hath clean hands and 
sensible speech is to draw near; or, He who is 
pure from all stain, conscious of no sin in his 
soul, and living a just and honourable life may 
approach. ... But now, let us hear what sort 
of people these Christians invite. ‘Any one 
who is a sinner,’ they say, ‘ or foolish or simple- 
minded—in short, any unfortunate will be 
accepted by the Kingdom of God.’ By 
‘sinner’ is meant an unjust person, a thief, a 
burglar, a poisoner, a sacrilegious man, a robber 
of corpses. Why, if you wanted an assembly of 
robbers, these are just the sort of people you 
would summon.” 1 

“ Here,” remarks Harnack, ‘‘ Celsus has stated 
as lucidly as one could desire the cardinal differ- 
ence between Christianity and ancient religions.” 
Exactly. The Church knew what the Spirit of 
Christ could make of them. And it was from 
men and women of this description that St Paul 
quite confidently proposed to build up a regener- 
ated society. For he who has known the trans- 
forming power of Christ as an experienced fact — 
in his own life is set free from scepticism about 
“ human nature.” It was St Paul, who collected 


1 Origen (185-254), c. Celsum, iii. 59. Quoted from the 
English translation of Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. 104. 
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these queer people and organised them into the 
new Fellowship, who understood that the essence 
of Christianity can best be described as Faith 
and Hope and Love." 

This new understanding of human possibility 
is the basis of the whole Christian social pro- 
gramme. The new Fellowship is fashioned out 
of transfigured personalities. 


NOTE 


These pages were written in the early summer, and 
the “local colour” is that of the moment of writing. 
This explains why there is no reference to “ Locarno” 
in this chapter, which would have been much strength- 
ened by the allusion. 


1 Quoted from my St Paul (pp. 115-117). 
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III. SELF-EXPRESSION AND SOCIAL LIFE 


(a) Tae New Society: THE FELLOWSHIP oF 
THE SPIRIT. 


Turs section follows from the previous argument. 
If Love is the real meaning of things, we can 
study it best in the Church. If we would know 
what men find in Christ, we must go where His 
people are. 

Man is so made, as we emphasised above, 
that he can only become himself and realise his 
own innate capacities in the moral co-operation 
of social life. No man can live “ unto himself.” 
Psychology shows how the instinctive impulses 
which, if left to run their course undisciplined, 
come into violent and destructive conflict and so 
repress and inhibit self-expression, can be so 
redirected to social ends that they all can find 
harmonious expression and be raised to a higher 
power of effectiveness. Only so is the self fully 
expressed. We become ourselves in proportion 
as we are socialised. This fits exactly with the 
Christian teaching, that we can only realise that 
richness of personal life in God for which we are 
made, by incorporation into the Church, the 
Fellowship of the Spirit. For in this lifting of 


the individual to share in the universal life, with 
115 
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all its power to raise him above himself, the 
Christian interpretation of the world sees his 
ascent towards the life of Spirit. It traces here 
the operation of forces which are more than 
biological. Here, it says, is something more 
than human. This is Spirit beginning to take 
control of the psycho-physical machinery. It 
is the Holy Spirit in men’s hearts. 

Tf we want to know what is meant by the 
Holy Spirit, we shall learn far more from watching 
God at work in the lives of men and women about 
us than from all the theological treatises. And 
one fact that seems proved in human experience 
is that in the service of a common cause and the 
sacrifice which it evokes, men do rise above their 
limitations, and the things which separate us 
one from another, into a fellowship of the Spirit. 
If we read, for example, the inspiring story of 
European Student Relief, and watch the intense 
hatreds and antagonisms, which were searing 
the souls of the post-war generation, gradually 
being overcome through common need, mutual 
effort and the sharing of a common cross, till 
the light of hope and love begins to break through, 
and they find themselves one in active and con- 
scious fellowship—if we read that, we can under- 
stand more clearly what St Paul says here about 
the Church. For it was something much like 
this that he had witnessed in Anatolia and 
South-eastern Europe as the spiritual walls of 
partition fell. A unifying power was at work, 

1 See Rebuilding Europe, Ruth Rouse. 
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upon which he staked his whole faith for the 
future. And this is really the work of God in 
the heart. This fellowship of spirit is the 
Fellowship of the Spirit of God. And nothing 
has ever been found which so evokes this capacity 
for co-operation across the great gulfs which 
divide men as the sense of common relationship 
to Christ. It is He who supremely releases that 
Spirit which binds people in effective brother- 
hood. Through Him and devotion to Him the 
Spirit comes from the Father. That is surely 
what lies behind Pentecost. For the real result 
of that “coming of the Spirit” was not the 
psychological excitements by which, to start 
with, it was accompanied,! but the Society which 
it created. What emerged, as that creative 
Spirit was shed abroad in men’s hearts, was an 
amazing sense of “ togetherness,” a new and 
wonderful social integration which St Paul calls 
the Fellowship or Communion or Commonwealth 
of the Holy Spirit. 

This consciousness of belonging to one another 
did not remain merely a vague sentiment, it 
expressed itself m outward structure. It is 
possible, though not certain, that for a time 
an attempt was made at economic communism, 
as giving material embodiment to the new 
community of spirit. (Cf. Acts ii. 44, sq., with 
iv. 82; see the commentaries.) If that experi- 
ment was tried, it failed: but the spirit of it 


1 Cf. Anderson Scott, “ What happened at Pentecost?” in Dr 
Streeter’s volume, The Spirit; and St Paul, pp. 21 sq. 
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was inherent in the commonwealth of Christ. 
“No man said that his possessions were his 
own ”—to do what he liked with them. (Cf. 
Luke xvi. 12.) The unrry or (probably trans- 
late “ in ”’) THE Spirit clothed itself in an actual 
society, the sense of membership in which so 
penetrated the individual member that it offered 
him a profoundly enriched life, while, on the 
other hand, its claim upon him called forth 
sleeping powers and capacities and raised him 
to new heights of personality. The Spirit evoked 
a richer personal life and offered fuller “ self- 
expression ” in the service of this society, just 
because it began to overcome those cramping 
limitations of mind and spirit which indifference, 
hate and suspicion fasten upon us. In it men 
and women found “salvation.” They found 
their hearts cleansed from fear and selfishness, 
their minds illuminated with a trust that shone 
through perplexity and terror, their wills strength- 
ened with fresh courage and redirected in service 
to the brotherhood. In other words, just that 
was happening which the Master had foretold 
and promised them. Losing their lives, they 
were finding them. Dying to self, they were 
realising selfhood. The Spirit which possessed 
the hearts of the converts was the Spirit liberated 
and released by Him. He had not left them 
orphans, He had come to them. St Paul saw 
in it the Master’s work and attributed it to the 
Spirit of Jesus. Jn the Christian society the 
Spirit of Jesus was embodied. The one Spirit 
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had clothed itself in this One Bony. So that 
the Church was truly the Body of Christ, the 
expression in time and space of the Christ-Spirit, 
and the instrument through which He would 
continue the work which had been begun in 
Palestine. 

“Communion” and “ Fellowship” in the 
English versions both represent the same Greek 
word, and the two ideas were not then dis- 
tinguished. “ Holy Communion ” meant sharing 
in the life of the “ communion of saints,” the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit: it also meant to 
take part in that sacrament whereby the love 
with which He had loved His own was spiritually 
renewed in their hearts. The two ideas are really 
inseparable. Because we have allowed them 
to get separated we have made the Agape or 
Eucharist the sacrament of Christian disunity. 

It was in this way that the Christian movement 
started. The Apostles did not “found” the 
Church: it happened. No candid reader of 
Acts can blind himself to certain strains and 
stresses which threatened it almost from the day 
of Pentecost: but it is the measure of the 
Spirit’s power that these differences of outlook, 
temperament and ways of worshipping, were not 
ignored or suppressed but taken up into a richer 
unity-in-variety. There was a creative spon- 
taneity which sings through the pages of the 
New Testament. It may perhaps be impossible 
for us to revive that first fine careless rapture. 
We must accept perforce the psychological and 
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economic conditions of our time. But a certain 
dulling of the emotional tone need not at all 
affect the central experience of the Spirit’s flame 
leaping’ from heart to heart. This it was that 
called the Church into being, and this, rather 
than any organisation, has preserved it through 
the centuries. 

The whole strength of St Paul’s position is 
that he is appealing to known facts. He is not 
suggesting that people should make an attempt 
to transcend their old antagonisms. He is 
pointing to something which has already hap- 
pened, to the great miracle which has been 
performed, and begs them to live so as not to 
betray the trust. The Church was “there ” 
long before St Paul or anyone else thought out 
a theory of it. But now, reflecting on what 
they have seen already, he sets before them the 
vision of what shall be. 

These early converts had not come together by 
any mere compact or mutual agreement. An 
irresistible force had drawn them. The ground 
of their unity was supernatural. They had 
“ found Christ or rather had been found by him.” 
Across the divisions of language, race and up- 
bringing, they were drawn by a new common 
loyalty. Love for the Lord became the master- 
sentiment within which all their lesser loyalties 
were organised. They retained their individual 
differences, their specialised gifts and capacities, 
but were able to see them as different expressions 
of the one Life which they all shared in common, 
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UNTO EACH OF US THE GIFT WAS GIVEN ACCORD- 
ING TO THE MEASURE OF THE GIFT OF CHRIST. 
So that the basis of that new Society was no 
mere group-sentiment, but a revelation from on 
high. It was the work of the Spirit in men’s 
hearts. This new thing which had come down 
from heaven was the gift of Jesus who had 
Himself “gone up.” The Ascension certainly 
did not mean for them what some of our hymns 
even to-day suggest, that He had withdrawn from 
His people. The point of this passage is the 
very opposite. It symbolised His claim to 
world-sovereignty, and guaranteed His universal 
presence. HE ASCENDED THAT HE MIGHT FILL 
ALL THINGS: no sphere of life was outside His 
dominion. And the gift of which they were 
conscious in their hearts derived from this 
Source and no other. It was He who, having 
ascended up in triumph, Gave these GIFTS 
UNTO MEN, the royal largess of the Conqueror. 
(The quotation is from Ps. lxviii. 18, where 
R.V. reads “received gifts among men,” i.e. 
the tribute of conquered enemies. St Paul 
quotes another version and changes the emphasis 
in this sense.) He has come down to us in 
kingly bounty. He has ALSO DESCENDED into 
the world of men, and the various fruits of life 
among the brethren are manifestations of His 
presence. Note that the R.V. follows the best 
text in omitting the word “first” after “ He 
descended” in verse 9.2 This ‘may involve a 
considerable change in meaning, ‘and I think 
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von Soden is right here : the “ descent ” is not the 
coming in the flesh, nor the descent into Hades 
after death, followed by resurrection and ascen- 
sion (the generally accepted interpretation), but 
rather the Coming of the Spirit, which was the 
logical result of the Ascension into heaven. 
The phrase used here seems to point to this. 
Paul says in verse 9 THAT HE ASCENDED NECES- 
SARILY IMPLIES THAT HE ALSO CAME DOWN. 
If so, “the lower parts of the earth”? means 
not the underworld, but “ the lower parts con- 
sisting in this earth ” i.e. simply THIS EARTH 
BELOW. 

It was He who GAVE SOME TO BE APOSTLES, 
SOME Propuets, and all the other ministries, all 
these being distinctive contributions FoR THE 
BUILDING UP OF THE BODY OF Curist. But all 
these gifts and this new-found unity derive 
from One whose scope is illimitable: He that 
came down into the Church on earth is He that 
ASCENDED FAR ABOVE ALL HEAVENS. There- 
fore the Church can have no frontiers narrower 
than the range of the Spirit. A closed Church 
is inconceivable. It is co-extensive with God’s 
work in man. Nor can we truly say yet what 
the Church is, beyond the fact that it is the 
Body of Christ—that through which He is 
expressing Himself. But the Christ cannot 
come to His fulfilment through any one part 
or section of mankind. The Church is some- 
thing which does not fully exist, something 
which is yet coming into being. Neither the 
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Church nor the individual member can realise 
their destiny or their spiritual possibilities till 
the whole plan for the race is perfected. It is 
absurd to think that any one of us can mirror 
the Christ-Spirit in the world. None of us in 
ourselves and in isolation can become what we 
have it in us to become. As the plan of God 
goes forward among men, and more and more 
are brought within the orbit of it, that wider 
area of co-operation which the advance of the 
Church makes possible will disclose new riches 
and depths in the meaning of life, new signifi- 
cance in the Church of Christ.. It is vain to 
hope that we can crow ur into a number of 
perfected individuals. Note that the noun is 
singular here, not plural (unto perfect man, not 
perfect men). Christ is the focus of a new 
humanity, and the whole race permeated by 
His Spirit can together realise the plan. Weare 
to grow up all together IN THE UNITY OF THE 
FAITH . . . UNTO PERFECT MAN, till together we 
express THE COMPLETENESS OF THE PERSONALITY 
OF CHRIST. 

This is the Church as St Paul conceives it, 
that Catholic Church in which we profess belief, 
in the sense of pledging ourselves to help it 
come true. This Church is not of time and 
space. It is, as St Paul would put it, “in the 
heavenlies.” It is a Church in the soul, of 
which the Church or “‘ the churches ” upon earth 
are fragmentary expressions and embodiments. 
“ Where He is in the heart, City of God, thou 
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art.” To be “loyal to the Catholic Church ” 
means loyalty to that idea, with its historic 
partial manifestations in the past and in the 
present, and the hope of its illimitable future. 
But any branch of our divided Christendom 
which claims, as some do claim officially, to be 
the whole or the only “ Catholic Church,” has 
woefully failed to understand St Paul, who was 
far too thorough-going a Catholic to endorse 
modern theories of ‘‘ Catholicism.” 

Yet spirit must ever build itself a body. And 
a spirit which is to make any impact on the 
civilisation of mankind must clothe itself in an 
actual organisation, with an apparatus of law 
and government, despite all the difficulties and 
compromises which that necessity imposes. It 
was the lifework of St Paul, who called him- 
self a “ wise master-builder,” to establish ‘“‘ the 
Church ” in “ the world.” It was not its organ- 
isation which preserved it, any more than body 
keeps the soul alive. But without the organisa- 
tion which he moulded, its greatest triumphs 
could hardly have been scored, though it might 
have avoided some of its worst failures. At 
any rate St Paul was the architect of what 
became the Catholic Church: and the results of 
his work have controlled the subsequent history 
of Europe and at least mightily affected Asia. 
Without some understanding of what he did, 
the whole story of the Middle Ages is very nearly 
unintelligible. Nor>can we see in their true 
perspective the problems which beset our own 
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generation till we have oriented our minds 
rightly to what has been, both for good and evil, 
the dominant fact of the last twenty centuries 
—the Church, as it was, as it is, and as it 
might be. 

What was the place of the Church in the 
Roman Empire ? ? 

It began to do what Alexander the Great and 
Augustus had both attempted in different ways. 
Apart from the mere blood-and-iron imperialists, 
these two stand for the two great attempts 
to organise a World-State. Alexander tried to 
unify the world on the basis of a common 
culture. The conventional statuettes of the 
Buddha which are turned out all over the East 
to-day still preserve, in their Greek type of 
drapery, the tradition of the Hellenic craftsmen 
who followed Alexander to the Indus valley. 
Behind his armies, the Hellenic spirit did vitally 
affect and impregnate the whole Near East at 
least as far as India. From this union emerged 
a new type of orientalised Greek culture, with 
its own art and its own vernacular and its own 
curious religious syncretism, to which Syria, 
Egypt and the near East very rapidly became 
assimilated. Then, as the tide turned West, 
these influences swept back over the Greek 
and Italian world, and began to penetrate the 
capital. It was on the foundation of this 
cultural unity that Rome built her magnificent 
experiment of unifying a still wider area on the 

1 See St Paul, ch. iv, and pp. 10 sq. 
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basis of a common law. It was outwardly a 
triumphant success, the like of which, for 
efficiency and grandeur, the world is never likely 
to witness again. From the Welsh marches to 
the eastern frontier, from Newcastle to the first 
Cataract, a common culture, a common law, an 
effective, smoothly-running administration, the 
trade-routes safe, communications easy, internal 
causes of dissension ruled out, all known civilisa- 
tion welded together into one highly-organised 
world-state—it was truly an incomparable 
achievement. Men did not believe it could 
ever perish. And nobody, I think, can con- 
template the stupendous ruins of that civilisation 
without an acute conflict of emotion. One 
cannot but feel that here was something greater 
than the little-minded Christian iconoclasts who 
gleefully smashed those buildings ever dreamed 
of. Yet it had death in its very system. It is 
true that differences had been obliterated every- 
where that the legions marched. Old memories 
had been extinguished and old groupings re- 
arranged ; but no new enthusiasm had replaced 
them. The world was one in the sense that it 
was standardised, but it was not a spiritual 
unity. Rome was not interested in education — 
or in the moral welfare of the provincials. The 
“ rhetoric ° which passed for education was 
simply the art of “ getting on in life,” and was 
therefore precisely parallel to that technical 
training in applied science which passes for 
education among ourselves. It was no true 
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spiritual discipline. Nor was there any agency 
to supply men with a common stock of moral 
ideas, any positive unifying force to bind them 
together in unity of spirit. One must also 


~~ remember that the whole vast structure was built 


over a bottomless pit of slave-labour and social 
privilege. There was thus no organised inner 
life, and so, despite the glamour and prosperity 
of the Antonine golden age, or those early years 
of Nero’s reign (in which much of St Paul’s work 
was done) which the great Trajan judged to be 
the happiest period of Roman history, there was 
underneath the superb surface a spiritual empti- 
ness which made collapse almost inevitable. 

The Church gave the Empire a soul. It 
“ began to supply all classes in the Empire with 
a common spiritual experience and a common 
moral education.” It organised, as it were, the 
inner life within the outward imperial framework. 
This seems to have been the avowed aim of St 
Paul, whose whole work shows that he conceived 
the Church (regarded as an organised Society) 
as ideally co-extensive with the Empire, coter- 
minous with the imperial frontiers but “ rooted 
and grounded ” in spiritual depths which the 
wisdom of all the Cæsars could not offer. In 
the great cosmopolitan commercial centres like 
Corinth, Ephesus and Alexandria, to say nothing 
of the capital itself, Christianity was building up 
a new and vigorous corporate life, informed by a 
common religious inspiration, out of those hetero- 
geneous elements which Rome held together but 
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could not unify. In Christ Jesus was neither 
Jew nor Greek, man nor woman, slave nor free. 
People of every tribe and tongue and colour, 
representatives of all social classes, found them- 
selves drawn into a new family life, disciples and 
liegemen of a common Redeemer—“ one man in 
Christ Jesus.”” They were welded together by 
this loyalty and the pressure of a corporate 
discipline. Their weekly meetings for worship 
and instruction offered a real moral education. 
‘As with the Methodists of the XIXth century, the 
Christian meetings supplied the training-ground 
for a self-governing democracy.” And each of 
these local Christian groups was consciously part 
of the greater organisation. They were not 
“the churches ” but the Church. Each group 
and each individual member of it was “the 
Church,” focussed at that point. There was no 
danger of local disruption caused by a federation 
of local groups yielding to the force of local 
patriotism. The central fact was the Body of 
Christ, the expression in all these different 
places of the one Spirit of the Master, building 
for Himself the new Society which was His 
habitation in the world. 

This unity was preserved and reinforced by 
a marvellously effective system of ministry, 
government and correspondence, so that “ the 
saints ” in all the provinces felt themselves to 
be members incorporate in an intellectual and 
moral fellowship richer than anything they had 
ever known and transcending all other ties and 
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influences. Here, then, was the Church, in the 
world but not of it, sharing its life but professing 
another citizenship (Phil. iii. 20),’a “ third race ” 
as its opponents complained, confronting the 
imperial organisation with its own, more binding 
and more closely knit—a real menace to the 
Empire whose spiritual foundations it under- 
mined. The dualism inherent in Paul’s scheme 
of a church co-extensive with the Empire, 
which all the time was not the Empire and 
acknowledged a different allegiance, was already 
becoming evident. St Augustine, the formative 
mind of the “ Middle Ages,” subsequently raised 
it to a principle in his doctrine of the Two 
Cities, the equivocal interpretation of which 
underlies medizval history and the whole strife 
of Pope and Emperor. But the Church was a 
spiritual nucleus round which, when the imperial 
framework broke up, all that was vital in the 
old world grouped itself. The Church inherited 
the Empire, and the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Church became indissolubly interdependent. 
“ Christendom ” thus became a fact. All through 
the Middle Ages Europe was essentially one, as 
the temporal expression of the Church. ‘To be 
a Roman was to be a Christian and the idea 
soon passed into its converse. To be a Christian 
was to be a Roman.” 1 

This is the theory of the Middle Ages, though— 


1 Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, p. 13. Cf. the brilliant sketch 
by Dr Barker in Hearnshaw’s Political Thinkers of the Middle 


Ages. 
I 
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as Professor Hearnshaw has reminded us—the 
Map of the World in Hereford Cathedral is not 
more remote from geographical fact than was 
the theory of the Respublica Christiana from the 
violent feuds, jealousies and antagonisms of the 
actual historical situation out of which grew the 
western nations.! Nevertheless, as a controlling 
ideal the theory has always haunted Europe, even 
in the times of fiercest conflict; and what- 
ever influence it still exercises—as seen, for 
example, at Washington and Geneva—has behind 
it St Paul and his Master. 

The rest of the story cannot be told here. In 
spite of pathetic attempts to preserve it (e.g. 
at the tragic Council of Constance) the system 
collapsed at last in the sixteenth century. The 
moral surrender by the Papacy of its international 
position, the irresistible drive of nationalism 
and all those tumultuous spiritual forces con- 
veniently symbolised by the word “ Renaissance,” 
broke up the Church-State of Christendom. 
The Canon Law was repudiated. National 
Churches came into being, and were rent within 
themselves by sectarianism. All those conflict- 
ing forces broke loose which have finally brought 
us to our present chaos. It may or may not 
have been inevitable as a necessary stage in 
development. But the vision of St Paul is not 
dead, and the hope of a more than national 
“Humanity,” bound together with spiritual 


rte Thinkers of the Renaissance and Reformation, pp. 
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bonds, still lives in the hearts of all people of 
good-will, 

This failure of the Papacy is the greatest 
tragedy of Christian history. It thrills one still 
to think of that lost possibility. Yet it is 
certain that, as the world now is, the ideal of 
Hildebrand or Innocent III is not a live option 
and toying with it is merely waste of time. The 
question is, in what form St Paul’s idea of the 
Church is recoverable, so that across the frontiers 
of nationalism and colour and economic rivalry 
mankind could be “oned” in Christian unity 
and the Catholic Church again come true. To 
despair of the possibility is atheism, and we must 
bear in mind that the Christian faith has only 
been in the world for nineteen centuries—a day 
or an hour as the world’s life goes. There is no 
hope if we tie down Christianity to any particular 
form of outward expression, or regard it as 
inextricably involved with the cultural values of 
the West. (St Paul’s achievement was weak 
here at its strong point: he allied Christianity 
with the imperial culture, just as later “ St 
John” tied its theology to Western forms of 
philosophical thought.) But the life of the Spirit 
is breaking through the dams. Already, every- 
where across the world, Christian groups are 
beginning to join hands, and men and women are 
coming again to realise that to belong to Christ 
is a tie more close, more binding, than any other. 
“ It moves.” This process, as it advances, 
must involve the undermining of some existing 
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loyalties, the emergence once more of a New 
Society. What form of outward expression the 
unity of the Spirit may develop, what the 
Church as an actual organisation living in the 
world may come to look like, what far-reaching 
changes may be in store for the traditional 
forms of Christianity, we have not the evidence 
to determine. Only we can see the life flowing 
and are conscious of heart calling to heart. We 
have already, as St Paul would say, the earnest 
of the Spirit in our hearts. 


(b) Curistian Morar Varues (IV. 17-V. 21). 


The whole stress of the New Testament is 
essentially on conduct, not on cultus. The real 
genius of Christianity as an emancipating force 
lay in its identification of faith with life, of creed 
with character. It did not offer men pleasant 
feelings or talk about religious experience : 
along that way is no genuine salvation, for a 
_ soul may be drenched in religious experience and 
still remain incarcerated in the prison-house of 
| self-centredness. It offered a redirection of the 
= will—to “live by faith in the Son of God who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” Servari est 
servire: to be saved is to serve. It cleansed 
men and set them free by taking them out of 
themselves to serve the brethren in Christ’s 
name. They began to enter into life in exact 
proportion as they were prepared to “die.” In 
all the Christian virtues, says Dr Glover, “ there 
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was the note of ‘going out of oneself,’ the 
unconsciousness which Jesus loved—an instinc- 
tive habit of negating self, which does not mean 
medieval asceticism, nor the dingy modern 
virtue of self-denial. There was no sentimentalism 
in it; it was the spirit of Jesus spiritualising 
and transforming and extending the natural 
instinct for brotherliness by making it theo- 
centric.” * 

This is why the tremendous vision of the race 
renewed in the Spirit and organised as the Body 
of Christ is at once followed by quite humdrum 
directions about the practical conduct of life. 
To be a disciple is to be a learner (Mathéés), a 
student in the school of Jesus: and those who 
have been admitted into the Brotherhood must 
show that they are “ learning Christ,” that the 
moral fruits of the Master’s Spirit are ripening 
in their lives. If one thinks of the moral atmo- 
sphere of paganism in the Hellenistic period, of 
the decadent, enervating life of these Greeco- 
Asiatic cities, with their commercialism and 
their luxury and their worship of the great 
Mother-Goddess with its orgiastic immorality, 
one can better appreciate these Pauline homilies. 
It is like “a breath of health from pleasant 
places ” passing down some fetid thieves’ alley. 
And, indeed, if one compares the New Testament 
phrases, not only with the darker side of paganism, 
but also with its nobler moral utterances-—in 
Seneca, for example, or Epictetus—one is struck 
1 Glover, The Conflict of Religions in the Roman Empire, p. 161. * 
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with a certain antiseptic quality in the teaching 
of the Christian leaders. Truru (better, Reality) 
Is IN Jesus: and a directness and sincerity, a 
sort of cleansing honesty and forthrightness is 
characteristic of this moral outlook. We are 
reminded of the Master’s saying: they must be 
like salt keeping the world untainted, as it did 
Peter’s fish in the Syrian sun.* There is here a 
feeling of reality very different from the self- 
conscious rhetoric of the Stoic directors’: of 
conscience. But if the salt should losejits 
savour. ..? 

By this test alone the Church stands or falls. 
It was absolutely imperative that she should 
preserve her moral distinctiveness and separation 
from the world. If she were conformed to the 
world her whole raison d’être had gone. “‘ The 
spirit of Jesus,” says a great modern missionary, 
“is the only asset of the Church.” The Chris- 
tians were to be “ different ’—transfigured in 
the renewing of their minds. The previous 
section works up to a moral climax: in view of 
the hope of a renewed humanity they must be 
NO LONGER CHILDREN, at the mercy of every 
new impulse, but psychologically adult, adjusted 
(as we say) to reality. They should SPEAK 


1 Naturaliy with only camel-transport in a subtropical climate 
a trade in fresh fish was impossible. The fisheries of the Lake 
of Galilee were therefore dependent on the catch being salted, 
the industry which gave its name to Tarichee, at the south end 
of the lake, the modern Kerak (Tarichos =salt fish). The dictum 
of Jesus may well have been suggested by this. Cf. G. A. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 454, 
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TRUTH (possibly “ deal in real things,” cf. R.V. 
marg.), IN LoveE—that attitude of genuineness 
and confident mutual respect which knows 
neither evasion nor sentimentalism. This is 
repeated in verse 25 : PUTTING AWAY FALSEHOOD, 
SPEAK TRUTH. The repetition suggests that 
this was a virtue which the Levantine converts 
found very difficult. But let them remember, 
he urges, their mutual claims and obligations as 
fellow-members of the Body: YE ARE MEMBERS 
ONE OF ANOTHER, and if you train yourselves to 
regard your neighbours as co-partners in the 
Christ-Spirit, living in God’s new world of reality, 
trust and sincerity will follow. 

To become a Christian did not mean merely 
adding a habit of worship on the first day of 
the week to a life that was otherwise unchanged. 
It involved (17-24) a complete break with the 
past, a radical redirection of mind and will, a 
stripping off the old personality and clothing 
life in the NEw MAN, the ideal self (as we should 
perhaps phrase it) which is created ın Gop’s 
LIKENESS. When he speaks of the SPIRIT OF 
THE MIND he means the innermost self, the core 
of selfhood, the deepest stratum of psychic life 
(as in 1 Cor. ii. 11); possibly we should say, 
the ego-sentiment, which St Paul says is to be 
recentred about a new compelling interest—the 
ideal self, created in God’s image. This is what 
the New Testament means by “ Conversion ” : 
the literal meaning of the word (Metanoia) is 
change of mind, a new point of view, learning 
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to see things as God sees them. A man does 
that when he starts to Learn Curist, putting 
himself to school under His influence and learning 
to look out on the world—his own life, his 
fellow-men and God—through the windows of 
the mind of Christ. 

One result of the new sense of reality which a 
man will learn in Christ’s school should be a power 
of moral passion. Cruelty, meanness, dirt and 
insincerity will move him, as they moved our 
Lord, to flaming anger and indignation. “ No 
heart is pure that is not passionate.” A character 
incapable of anger lacks one essential of true 
manhood. Hence, rather startlingly at first 
sight, Paul, seeking to shake them from com- 
placency, urges them to learn to be angry. Only, 
there is a true and a false expression of it. Real 
anger is a divine quality: bad temper and 
personal resentment are at best merely babyish. 
Let them then be angry, but not peevish: BE 
YE ANGRY AND SIN NoT. Don’t go sulky to 
bed like silly children; that is simply asking 
“ the devil ” to come in and break up the brother- 
hood. LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR 
WRATH, as perhaps some familiar proverb put it. 


1 I have taken the words here as they stand, but the meaning 
is not too certain. St Paul quotes the LXX. of Ps. iv. 4, where 
the original has “stand in awe and sin not.” St Paul’s ’opylferde 
which the English versions render “ be angry,” may perhaps only ~ 
mean ‘feel strong emotion,” i.e. tremble or stand in awe. 
R.V. margin gives “be angry” as alternative at Ps. iv. 4. But 
in any case I think that anger is an essential element in the 
Christian life, H 
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The same sense of reality will control the con- 
versation of the Christian. Words, as Jesus 
had Himself insisted, are the index of character. 
They reveal the “ unconscious motive” and all 
the secrets of the man: out of the overflow of 
the heart (personality) the mouth speaketh 
(Luke vi. 45). Therefore it is that the “idle 
word,” the unpremeditated speech when he is 
taken off his guard, relentlessly judges a man. 
(Matt. xii. 36. Note how the current reaction- 
word experiment bears out the teaching of our 
Lord here.) A Christian, then, whose thoughts 
are being trained to dwell on the things in which 
Jesus is interested, will not find delight in dirty 
stories, doubtful witticisms and innuendoes: 
NO CORRUPT SPEECH will come out of his mouth, 
nor unseemly jestings (iv. 29 and v. 4). When 
one remembers the kind of literature which was 
sold in Ephesian bookshops, and the Oriental 
penchant for “stories,” one feels again the 
Christian antiseptic. 

The contrast between the Church and the 
world is as that of a shaft of light in the darkness. 
Christians have been “ enlightened ” in mind and 
will and live in the daylight world of the Father. 
Their life, through Christ, is conscious co-opera- 
tion with that Will to vitality and peace and 
purity which is at the heart of the Universe. 
The pagan world lies in darkness: they are 
DARKENED IN THEIR UNDERSTANDING, Wor- 
shipping they know not what; and through the 
ignorance that is in them—moral blindness, 
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rather than mere intellectual lack of knowledge— 
they are ALIENATED FROM THE Lire or Gop. 
Their vices are things that shun the light, like 
horrible creatures in sewers and dank cellars. 
Christians must so “ walk in the light” that 
their lives show up the darkness. When it is 
shown up it ceases to be darkness and partakes 
of the nature of the light. For WHATSOEVER 
IS MADE MANIFEST IS LIGHT. Moreover, light is 
essentially creative: evil is negative and barren. 
The works of darkness are UNFRUITFUL, but those 
who are walking in the ways of God draw on 
inexhaustible resources of creative love and power 
and beauty. ‘To fill the mind with the thoughts 
that God wills is the way to enhanced vitality, 
and to fruitful and constructive work in carrying 
the dominion of holiness “into the reign of 
darkness and old night.” [The quotation in 
verse 14 is from an unknown source and we 
cannot trace who HE (or “it ”) is: it may be from 
a Christian hymn of the period, as (apparently) is 
the quotation in 1 Tim. iii. 16.] 

This constructive force of the Christian ethic 
is well exemplified in the injunction about steal- 
ing in iv. 28. To abstain from theft is not 
enough. Honesty is no mere negative virtue: 
a man is not satisfying its demands unless he is 
actively contributing his labour to the common 
good. In an earlier letter St Paul had asserted 
that not to work is a sin so disastrous as to merit 
excommunication, not only from the corporate 
worship but also from support at the common 
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table (2 Thess. iii. 10). It is in that spirit that 
he writes here: it is not enough to say “ Steal 
no more, but RATHER LET HIM LABOUR, that 
he may be able to help those that need it. It 
is hardly necessary to point out what a revolution 
this implied in the conventional outlook of the 
time. Nearly all the work was done by slaves 
or at any rate by the “ lower classes ” : commerce 
and manual labour were no occupations for a 
gentleman, whose life should be spent in 
“ culture ” and amusement. WORKING WITH HIS 
HANDS, as St Paul himself did, was regarded 
as degrading. It was Christianity which first 
taught the world that there may be a dignity in 
manual work (though it is only fair to remember 
that every Jew was taught a trade and the 
Jews did not share this Gentile prejudice) and 
St Benedict later elevated “labor”? to an 
integral place in the “ schola Christi.” This 
involved enormous moral advance and made for 
immeasurable social betterment. And it is 
fundamentally true to the teaching of the 
Master, who insisted again and again that true 
religion, though it concerns the eternal world, will 
express itself in reverence and foresight in the 
use of our material resources. When Christi- 
anity has been true to its genius it has never 
acquiesced in a separation between devotional 
religion and its economic expression. The 
Eucharist of the early Church was at one and 
the same time its culminating act of worship 
and its method of economic copartnership. And 
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always the Spirit of Christ has shown itself in 
productive and constructive effort for the good 
of the Community. This applies even to the 
monks, who tried to cut themselves off from the 
world. So long as they remained true to their 
own spirit, and the more true they were to it, 
the more did their deserts blossom like the rose. 
I have kept till the end the far-reaching ques- 
tion which really dominates the whole discussion. 
Neither here nor elsewhere in the New Testament 
is a clear decision made between two different 
views of the Christian ethic which run the whole 
way through Christian history, distinct yet 
never completely separable, and always influenc- 
ing one another. Is the Christian religion 
fundamentally world-affirming or world-denying ? 
Are we to conceive the Kingdom of God—as 
our generation naturally does—as the gradual 
betterment of human life and its moral and 
political expression inside the processes of 
history ? Or is the Christian life essentially a 
turning from this world that is passing away, 
the lust of the flesh and the pride of life, to the 
eternal satisfactions which can never be realised 
in time and space? Both views are supported 
in the New Testament. To that age, of course, 
the problem was presented in a rather different 
form, though the same fundamental issue was 
involved. For them, the question concerned 
the Parousia. If the Lord was to be expected 
at any moment to roll up the existing world- 
order and establish the Messianic reign, then the 
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idea of gradual improvement does not cross the 
mental horizon. The duty of servants is to be 
“ found watching,” not to embark on carefully 
thought-out schemes for the regeneration of 
Society. If, however, as the Fourth Gospel 
states, the early expectation of the Parousia 
had really rested on a misconception, and if the 
Lord’s predictions about His Coming had been 
fulfilled when the Spirit came at Pentecost, 
then the presence of the Spirit in the Church was 
the warrant for a yet more glorious hope—the 
gradual transfiguration of the entire human race, 
the working out of new possibilities here in this 
earth our habitation. 

St Paul wavers between the two conceptions, 
or rather he embraces both of them. The true 
Christian life, on the one hand — the true idea 
of the Church—is not here, but “ in the heaven- 
lies ” : and he does not finally discard the earlier 
Messianic expectation which had led him, for 
example, in Corinthians to discourage marriage 
and all other functions which tied men down to 
the existing order. On the other hand, his 
whole outlook is controlled by the idea of the 
one increasing purpose of God, operative in 
human history, working forward by the Spirit’s 
presence to the Christ that is to be. And in 
point of fact we cannot cut this web by any sharp 
logical analysis. This apparent contradiction is 
really inherent in the Christian life, as it is in 
the nature of mankind; and the whole richness 
of the Christian ethic is drawn from this tension 
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and opposition within the unity of thought and 
will between two claims, two worlds, two levels 
of life. Man cannot live by bread alone, yet 
without bread he cannot live. The centre of 
gravity for human life, as the teaching of Jesus 
again and again reiterates, is not in this world, 
but in the eternal order. That is the differentia 
of Man. The end of his life is communion with 
God. Yet God, who has set eternity in his 
heart, has set him here to trade with time and 
to live “ life eternal’ under the limitations of 
time and space. The goal and end of life is in 
the heavenlies : the fashion of this world passeth 
away and Man must so pilgrimage through 
things temporal as finally not to lose the things 
eternal. The art of living is not to flee the world 
and so abdicate our responsibility, but rather, 
because our true home is elsewhere, to be ever 
striving to realise on earth the citizenship that 
is in heaven, knowing well that it cannot be fully 
realised, but that life is unliveable on other 
terms. 

No view of Christian life is adequate which does 
not preserve the values of both these opposites. 
To deny the world and seek to escape from it 
destroys the whole content of the Christian 
ethic. To affirm the world, in the sense of 
seeking here the full satisfaction of the Christian 
hope, cuts the root of the Christian religion. 
The Christian hope is God and nothing less, not 
in any material or moral progress which can be 
realised by human effort. To leave out the 
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mystical element in religion (which is the tendency 
of our generation) leaves both its ethics and its 
cultus without any living sap at all. Our little 
day lives itself out against the tremendous back- 
ground of eternity and our heart is unquiet till it 
finds rest in God. But this gives to every decision 
and every act a grandeur and an immeasurable 
significance, and shows us this world as a “ vale 
of soul-making”’ in which every detail matters 
supremely. It gives a new glory to the world in 
the act of calling us away fromit. The Lord may 
come at any moment, so the early generations 
thought ; but they did not draw from that the 
corollary that therefore the work of the world 
was not worth doing—that idea was sternly 
corrected by St Paul (cf. Thessalonians)—but 
rather “ Let us be alert and watchful, getting the 
house ready against His coming.” It did not 
paralyse their moral effort: it nerved them to 
greater courage and greater energy. It prevented 
them, no doubt, from devising schemes of social 
and political betterment, and it made impossible 
the production of any code of Christian law or 
morals. But this gave a certain timeless quality 
to the ethical teaching of the New Testament 
which is the secret of its permanence. 

It is fettered to no time or period and is, 
therefore, applicable to all times. The “ interim- 
ethic ” of the early Church is thus a universal 
ethic just because of its preoccupation with the 
eternal rather than the temporal. And similarly 
the Parousia-hope, with its acutely foreshortened 
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perspectives and the absence of any long vistas 
of progress, supplied the ethical dynamic which 
has made any subsequent progress possible. 
It is concentration on spiritual values, things 
which exist in the heavenlies, which is the source 
of the most fruitful effort in the service of the 
world. The things of time matter as much as 
they do just because in the light of eternity 
they do not ultimately matter at all. Thus we 
reach the apparent paradox that the notion, 
falsified in later experience, that the world was 
coming to an end, and, therefore, no progress in 
time was to be expected, proved to be the 
spring of such moral energy as transmuted it 
into a more abiding idealism, and began to trans- 
form the world which it had abjured. 


(c) Tae Sprriruat Basis or Society (V. 22- 
VI. 9). 


We have noticed the intimate connection 
insisted on by the Christian ethic between faith 
and fruitful economic effort. Social effectiveness 
and usefulness are part of the harvest of the 
Spirit. We have now to emphasise the converse 
truth. We cannot measure human life in terms 
of political economy. Market price and human 
value, as our Lord declared in the parable of the 
Labourers (Matt. xx.) are not really interchange- 
able. The recognition of this fact to-day is the 
driving-power behind the revolt of “ Labour.” 
We have tried to erect our Western civilisation 
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on a purely economic basis, reckoning all people 
and all things predominantly in terms of their 
cash value, as instruments or material for pro- 
duction. But, in the end, the instruments of 
production are not “hands”? but men and women. 
Human need and human capacities are the final 
standard of reference. What we call consumption 
and production are the needs and energies of men 
and women: that is to say, they are spiritual 
activities. And this involves that an economic 
basis cannot really carry the social structure of 
our great modern industrial states. It is, of 
course, a futile sentimentalism which would 
ignore the economic facts: which, for example, 
carves out modern Austria, isolated by iron 
tariff-walls from all her sources of supply, and 
then talks of the rich culture which can be 
achieved in a small state. The higher spiritual 
activities will always depend on our having 
enough to eat, and those who despise the material 
facts of life find no support in the teaching of 
our Lord. But these material facts, though they 
condition the development of human civilisation, 
are not the only or the chief factor. Men and 
women are spiritual beings made for God and 
eternity. That is the basic and fundamental 
fact upon which Christian civilisation rests, and 
all the relationships of men and women, social, 
political and economic, must be determined and 
controlled by their spiritual character and 
destiny. 

This is what St Paul is saying here. The 
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attitude of men to one another ought to be the 
expression and the fruit of their common relation- 
ship to God. Their legal and economic status 
should follow from their spiritual nature. A 
man’s standing before God is what conditions 
the treatment which is due to him. That was 
emphasised again and again in the prophetic 
teaching of our Lord. “You should treat one 
another thus and thus because the Heavenly 
Father thus sees you.” And here St Paul is 
applying the same standard. Masters and slaves, 
parents and children, husbands and wives—all 
of them alike must remember their common 
relationship to Christ, and that will revolutionise 
and contro] their attitude to one another. 
Husbands must love their wives because CHRIST 
LOVED THE CuurcH. Masters and slaves alike 
should bear in mind that THEIR MASTER AND 
YOURS IS IN HEAVEN. So soon as that is 
genuinely believed it will be impossible for 
masters to treat their slaves as merely chattels, 
or for slaves to regard their owners merely as 
tyrants to be dodged and cheated. 

We see here very clearly how the early Church 
went to work in bringing about its social revolu- 
tion. It did not directly dispute the existing 
statute-book (partly, no doubt, because it did 
not expect that Society had any future: the 
Parousia would come at any moment) but it 
did change the spiritual relationships in which 
men stood to one another, and the legal and 
economic changes followed later on inevitably. 
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In the matter of slave-labour, for example, St 
Paul does not appear to question the institution 
of slavery in itself. A Christian slave must not 
have “ notions ”: he must set himself to be a 
better slave. The runaway slave Onesimus is 
sent back to his owner Philemon, whose legal 
claims over him are never challenged. But St 
Paul hints there with the greatest possible 
delicacy that a new factor is now present. One- 
simus has now become a “ brother,” he has 
entered into the fellowship of Christ. He is, 
therefore, now more than a slave (Philem. 16) 
and whether or not his owner sets him free, at 
least his attitude will be different. This was the 
line generally followed. Let men come to regard 
one another as those whom Christ has purchased 
with His blood, as spiritual personalities who can 
be transfigured by the Spirit, as made for com- 
munion with the Father, and it will ultimately 
become impossible for the general conscience of 
the community to acquiesce in such institutions 
as slavery or the patria potestas. The Church 
sought to change men’s attitude by referring all 
alike to God. It thus instituted a higher court 
of appeal, above the positive law of human 
judges, in the light of which existing laws were 
judged. This idea fused with the Stoic doctrine 
of a truly rational Law of Nature, which was 
equated by the end of the first century with the 
Ius Gentium of the Roman Jurists. Out of this 
mixture emerged the Canon Law, which was a 
magnificent attempt to embody in law the 
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Church’s attitude, determining legal and economic 
rights by reference to Christian principle, drawing 
the whole complex system of rights and duties in 
society inside the sphere of Christ’s redemption. 
The repudiation of the Canon Law and the 
reception into Germany of the old Roman legal 
system, giving a man complete and unfettered 
“ dominion ” over his property and his depen- 
dents, was a severe set-back for Christian morals. 
Many minds to-day are feeling after some return 
to its principles and hope to formulate under 
new conditions a specifically Christian Sociology.’ 

We need not here make a detailed study of St 
Paul’s actual precepts. In many ways, he was a 
man of his own time, most notably in his attitude 
to women, part of which appears to us reactionary. 
But it seems reactionary just because the prin- 
ciples which he laid down have been experimen- 
tally applied till we have outgrown his actual 
position about the subordination of woman to 
man. That we have got further is St Paul’s 
triumph. 

The strength of the New Testament moral 
teaching is that it never legislates. Had it done 
so it would be obsolete by now. For it would 
inevitably have made its rules in the spirit and 
attitude of the first century, and would thus have 
been for ever limited by the moral standards of 
that time, and no dynamic growth would have 
been possible. That is what the Koran has done. 


1 See, for example, The Return of Christendom, with Preface 
by Bishop Gore (Allen & Unwin). 
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Mohammed’s moral teaching was an advance on 
the ideas of his contemporaries. But by attempt- 
ing to lay down legislation instead of flinging out 
constructive principles (which was the way of 
Christ and the Apostles), Mohammed fettered 
and bound Islam for ever to the atmosphere of 
Arabia in 600. No free development is possible. 
Only this summer an Egyptian Sheik has been 
condemned as a heretic by the Islamic authori- 
ties for teaching moral ideas that are taken for 
granted in even the most backward Western 
states. Decent people do not beat their wives 
now, but it is authorised in the Koran and to 
question it is disloyalty to the Prophet. It 
would not surprise me very much if some of the 
Apostles had strong ideas on this point: but 
wife-beating is not enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment. And the whole changed attitude’ of the 
modern world towards the relationship of the 
sexes is the result of principles thrown out by 
men whose outlook we should think archaic, 
but who did know that every man and woman 
is loved by Christ and is therefore of infinite worth. 

This line of thought applies equally to the other 
social relationships discussed here. But we 
should not overlook the great advance which is 
implied even in what St Paul says over the pre- 
vailing Roman notions of a man’s rights over his 
family. The Church invested all men and women 
with a spiritual personality. That involved that 
they must become persone, subjects of recognised 
rights before the law. It was all part of that 
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sense of sacredness which now clung to every 
human life in the light of the price paid for it at 
Calvary. For, as the author of Piers Plowman 
put it, “ blood-brethren we became there and 
gentlemen each one.” The claim that wife, 
child or slave has any rights as against the head 
of the family was enormously in advance of 
Roman law, though it did not go beyond the more 
enlightened humanitarianism of the age. What 
was distinctive about the Christian attitude 
was that it saw every man “in Christ”; and 
as, with widening experience of what He could 
make of men and women, raising commonplace 
human material to heights of sacrifice and 
beauty, the content of the idea was enriched, 
Christian thought has evolved still higher 
demands for mutual intimacy and co-operation. 
“ Justice” is, therefore, not a fixed term: it 
expands as Love discloses fuller meanings in the 
possibilities of men. 

How close an intimacy is foreshadowed is seen 
in the imagery of the Mystic Marriage (v. 22-33) 
which here first appears in the New Testament. 
Into this idea of the Church as the Bride of 
Christ, Christian mysticism has poured its riches 
all down the centuries. Its consummate literary 
form is the word-picture of the New Jerusalem 
in Rev. xxi. 9, or St Bernard’s allegorical exposi- 
tion of the love-poem called the Song of Songs. 
The true note was caught again by Van Eyck in 
his triptych, The Marriage of the Lamb. But it 


seems to go back to sayings of the Lord, who 
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spoke of the Kingdom as a wedding-feast (Matt. 
xxii. 1-14) and of Himself as the Bridegroom 
(Mark ii. 19 and paral.); and, of course, the idea of 
Yahweh as Husband of Israel is familiar in the Old | 
Testament. It is a daring piece of symbolism, 
for about its ancestry cling the suggestions of 
nature-worship from which the prophets were 
seeking to purge Israel. Hosea kept it and 
presented it as a purely ethical relationship. 
And if we remember the marriages of the gods 
which played so large a part in the mythology 
on which the Mysteries were based, we get an 
illuminating insight into the distance which 
separates Christianity from the rival Mystery- 
Religions. 

The idea is, that the Brotherhood in which the 
Spirit of the Master dwells is the Bride whom He 
gave His life to win. Such is the consecration 
which invests it, so close the intimacy of indwell- 
ing. Man and wife become ONE FLESH—a 
rendering which stresses too exclusively one 
aspect of the married state: ONE PERSONALITY 
would translate it better, for ‘‘ flesh” in the 
Jewish idiom means “real human life.” In a 
perfect marriage thoughts, feelings, will, inter- 
penetrate and are “one”: so it is ideally with 
Christ and the Church. This is, as it were, the 
archetype to which human wedlock should 
conform. That, then, is the meaning of the 
phrase in Genesis which Jesus had again endorsed 
—a man shall forsake his father and his mother 
and CLEAVE UNTO HIS wire. That personal, 
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mutual communion is the true relationship of 
man and woman. And this is the expression in 
human terms of the divine love which is in 
Christ. Mystery, in verse 32, should in this 
case be translated SACRAMENT, as in Rev. 1. 20. 
The love of man and wife is the symbol and 
expression in the world of sense of the super- 
sensual reality—the communion of the Lamb 
with His Bride. Wherever true human love is, 
there is God, sacramentally revealed. (The 
thought here is again very close to that of the 
Johannine books.) 

Whatever old-world ideas St Paul or others 
may have held personally are already obsolete in 
the light of this. For a dispassionate investiga- 
tion of the part played by Christianity in raising 
the status of women, see Lecky’s European 
Morals, vol. ii. ch. 5. 


(d) Reticion and Eruatcs (VI. 10-end). 


The Middle Ages loved to conceive the Monas- 
tery as a fortified outpost of Christendom, holding 
back the spiritual invaders—devils that walked 
in the darkness and destroyed in the noonday— 
from the frontiers of the City of God. Claustra 
castra, the cloister isa camp. That was a special 
function of the “religious” when the world 
lay in the power of the evil one. St Paul con- 
ceives the whole Church in this way, as an armed 
host in occupied territory, intent to hurl back the 
forces of evil who have invaded and hold sacred 
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soil. The Christian life is a crusade, he says: 
the Church is fighting for her life against em- 
battled powers of darkness. Therefore, FINALLY, 
BE STRONG IN THE Lorp. The picture of the 
divine Warrior had been drawn already in the 
Old Testament (Is. lix. 16 sq.; Wisdom v. 17-20) 
and applied to Yahweh or the Wisdom of Yahweh. 
Our Lord had represented Himself as God’s 
champion challenging a giant in armour and 
despoiling him of his prey (cf. Mark 11.27; Luke 
xi. 20 sq.); and St Paul transfers the picture to 
the Church, the instrument of Christ in the world. 
The moral struggles of the Christian converts 
striving to maintain purity and honour in the 
midst of a dark world are, he says, big with 
eternal issues. There is, as the Seer said, a war 
in heaven. Each little Christian individual is 
helping to hold a spiritual frontier at the point 
where his life is placed. Despair, hatred, 
selfishness, uncleanness, are ever threatening to 
penetrate, and this is part of the cosmic struggle 
between the hosts of light and the hosts of dark- 
ness. 

He is not thinking here of persecution. The 
PRINCIPALITIES AND Powers are not the imperial 
authorities or the rulers of the synagogues: it is 
NOT AGAINST FLESH AND BLOOD that they are 
matched. They are supra-human antagonists, 
the demons, the rulers of the planetary spheres 
(the WORLD-RULERS), and all the other forces 
known and unknown, the fear of which so gripped 
the ancient world (cf. I. (c), pp. 66 sq.). It is 
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against these lords of hell that the Christian 
warfare has to be maintained. And when we 
reflect on the surrounding world, with its filthi- 
ness, its moral paralysis, its appalling fear of 
magic and so on, we shall not feel that the 
language is exaggerated. 

But, when all is said, plures cum nobis: they 
that be with us are more than they which be 
withthem. The Christian is girded with heavenly 
defences. He can TAKE TO HIMSELF THE 
PANOPLY OF Gop. It may be that the picture 
is actually drawn from the Roman sentries who 
guarded him in detention: the point to notice 
is that the armour as here described is not only 
defensive. The true defence is the point of the 
sword. All our life long we are compassed about 
with suggestions, clean and unclean, healthful 
and debilitating: and, as our Lord was con- 
tinually insisting and psychology to-day reiter- 
ates, the right attitude is positive. We can only 
inhibit wrong suggestions by the method of 
counter - suggestion. We expel them by the 
SWORD OF THE Spirit. In proportion as we 
train ourselves to receive the influences that 
come from God we are immunised against the 
assaults of evil. That is why it is the SHIELD oF 
FAITH—an active, positive and aggressive 
attitude—which quenches the fiery darts of 
evil influences. The Christian life is very largely 
concerned with the training of the imagination. 


1 Cf. Pym, Psychology and the Christian Life ; and my Christianity 
and Psychology, pp. 99-116. 
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It is by training our thought and desires to dwell 
on whatsoever things are pure, lovely, honest 
and of good report, that we best defeat the 
assaults of evil. 

Verses 19 and 20 give a glimpse of the evan- 
gelistic activity which he was carrying on in the 
capital, finding even in imprisonment a new 
opportunity for preaching Christ. Cf. Phil. i. 
12-20, for a fuller description. 

Verse 21: the letter closes with personal notes 
and greetings. TycHicus was a native of Asia 
(Acts xx. 4), a representative of the Asiatic 
Churches, who had gone up with Paul to Jeru- 
salem carrying the contribution of the Gentile 
Christians to the mother-church. He is now sent 
to his native district to carry the letter to 
Colosse and this encyclical round the other 
churches, filling in himself by word of mouth the 
intimate touches left unsaid on paper. 

The last dictated words still linger on the note 
of reality in religion. “ Grace be with them 
that love the Lord Jesus IN UNCORRUPTNESS 


(A.V. Sincerity).” 
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